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PREFACE. 



Prefaces, in general, serve either as an apology 

for an author's publishing, or as explanatory of 
the contents of his work. 

Conceiving that an apology would nought avail 
the author, he has dispensed with it; while the 
Notes which close the volume will, he trusts, be 
suflBciently explanatory of the Poem. 

As poetry is supposed to derive its origin from 
the effects of external objects on the imagination, 



Vm. PREFACE. 



the author hopes his readers will not deem the 
Athenaid altogether an imaginary production, 
or that the errors described as existing among 
the Greeks are ideal. The die, however, is cast ; 
both the Greeks and himself are at the mercy 
of a British public : that each may claim a pro- 
portionate share of indulgence, is the earnest 
and sincere wish of 

THE AUTHOR. 



THE ATHENAID. 



CANTO I. 



I. 

There came a sound of revelry by night. 
Not such as Byron sings of in the Childe, 

But such as doth the coward's heart affright, 
Making the eye float tremulously wild 

Within its socket ; losing half the light 

With which it beamed, /mid scenes more gay and mild. 

When fo^s were farther off than now they seemed. 

Or (j^^g>"g fr^"^ men's lips) they inly deemed. 
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II. 

Childe Harold tells of ladies in his case. 
As beautiful as Egypt's loving queen ; 

Endowed with every charm and nymph-like grace, 
With eyes of ebony, (as dark, I mean ;) 

With step that mocked an Andalusian pace. 
And f(^f0, such as no other land hath seen : 

Thus sang the bard, in compliments so pretty. 

That lovers might convert them to a ditty ; • 



III. 

And sing their loves or woes, as Cupid may. 
In the soft kindness of his heart, dispense ; 

Whether they bask in matchless Beauty's ray. 
Or canter wofully 'mid forests dense. 

Where rivers wander on their liquid way. 

Deep as the thoughts which bear them loving thence ; 

Or; — we have nought to do with Cupid now, 

Therefore, to siren Love, the muse must bow. 
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IV. 

Then there were warriors, decked in martial glory. 
With spurs that gave an "eclat" to their feet ; 

Who, flushed with love, (so runs the poet's story,)' 
Paid courteous homage to those ladies sweet ; 

Until the warrison, on pinions gory. 

Came to announce the battle, as most meeW 

And so deemed we ; in sooth,' I hate to see 

The sword suspended where the bow should be. 



V. 

I 've somewhere sang, in high heroic rhymes, 
The issue of this battle, in my teens ; 

But cannot say its strain exactly chimes 
In due accordance with the various scenes 

Which came to pass in those pugnacious times. 
Or that the reader much amusement gleans : 

With unfiedg'd wing, I said a word or two 

On our proud patriot field of Waterloo ! 
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VI. 

And for the which, (I one day shall inquire,) 

The critics, doubtless, have made sad work of it ; 

But, luckily, my muse will not take fire. 
Should they in anywise condemn or scoff it ; 

Nor will the spirit of my heart expire 
Although I may not gain ft mite of profit ; 

Twas published when (thank Heaven) I went abroad. 

So **pro or con" the critics may award. 



VII. 

However, to my subject, which is not 
Embellished with the portraits of the fair ; 

And thus we free them from so sad a lot. 

Which would, at least, have left them to despair. 

I really think, they would have been forgot. 
So few the youths of gallant spirit there ! 

The rest were old, but older in dissention. 

To warriors they had not the least pretension. 
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VIII. 
And if they had, 'twas false, as I will prove. 

By i;<rhat while ere hi^th actually occurred ; 
To fight, their minds had not the least resolve. 

To run away, was by the moat preferred ; 
Few patriots thought then of their patriot love, 

And liberty was deemed an airy word : 
Perchance, it may have been, at such a time. 
In such an hour, those feelings would not chime: 



IX. 

I only say perchance ; it would be cruel. 
The culprit to condemn before he 's tried ; 

'Twould only add fresh substance to the fuel; 
We, therefore, will such " inuendos" hide. 

I cannot, for my conscience' sake, e'er do ill 
To such as had not harmed me or my bride ; 

Thus then the die shall not, as .yet, be cast,^ 

Until we Ve duly conned the first and last. 
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X. 

We 've seen there are no ladies in the case. 
And, thank Love for it, they were little wanted 

The camp but occupied a minor space; 
Enough, albeit, for a breast undaunted, 

That would repel a foeman face to face. 
Or die the death so often proudly vaunted ; 

Shedding the heart's blood for our native soil, 

A deed which merits most the hero's toil ! ^ 



XL 
The ladies not being there, there 's no occasion 

To sing of dress, or charm, or beaming eye; 
For these we'll substitute a short narration 

Descriptive of the Grecian soldiery. 
Allow my gentle Muse a slight flirtation, 

And, as she glides all innocently by 
The flow'ry bed where erst Ilyssus flowed, 
She '11 give you some idea of Grecia's sod. 
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XII. 

Moulded in man^ for man is of the clay,i 
And mortal, though immortal be his soul ; 

And to its earth returns, when flits away 
That spark ethereal from chill earth's control : 

Hence, reasoning from analogy, we '11 play 
A game of character ; and, Hke the mole, 

Di^ deep into this principle of man. 

And so attack the Grecian in the van. 



XIII. 
Now this you call not cowardice, I ween. 

For, mostly, foes attack him in the back. 
And "vice vers&," for the Turk, we've seen. 

Full often war's first principle to lack : 
Thus, figure to yourself a battle-scene. 

The sally, skirmish, and the wild attack ; 
Our fights in Europ e may be won or lost. 
While foes are here but at the starting-post ! 

b3 
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XIV. 

And^ should a battle 'mid these hosts occur, 
The subject of a day, 'tis really great ! 

Now this from fact I do in sooth aver, 
Tis looked upon as marvellous of late : 

And if I may not in ray judgment err. 
On winding up the dark affair of fate. 

You'll find, of wounded, just a score or two ; 

While of the dead 'tift difficult to know. 



XV. 

In such a hot and slaughtering affair. 
It not unfrequently occurs that they 

Who are numbered on the lists as prisoner. 
But rarely give much trouble in the way 

Of retrospect, as in such case 'tis clear 
He went, and hath been lost in the affray ; 

Thus, 'cording to the act of capitation, 

He's dead already in their calculation. 
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XVI. 

The sixth of May, the awful sixth of May, 
Is an exception to this rule of theirs; 

Not scores, but hundreds, fell in that red fray. 
And lips were pale, such as dumb terror bears : 

The son of slaughter there hung o'er his prey. 
Just as the wolf its fallen victim scares; 

Still when, in battle, man's chill teardrops start. 

It is a proof of an unmanly heart. 



XVII. 

And this was seen in Attica that morn ; 

And more than this, the coward could not show : 
Who looks not on him with a brow of scorn. 

That thus could stand before his country's foe; 
While many a bleeding hero lay forlorn. 

Upon that field of Grecia's hapless wo ? 
Alas ! when her own sons are sunk to this. 
Who shall her thraldom break, her long lost land release? 
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XVIII. 

At night the horrors of the fight had fled. 

Leaving a sort of tremor on the frame. 
Which they whose spark of chivalry is sped. 

So truly know; when battle's feverish flame 
Hath strewed its embers o'er the prostrate dead. 

Who may not e'en'the rites of burial claim. 
But lie all mangled, as the Turk or Greek, 
Shall^with unshaken heart,his thirstful vengeance wreak ! 



XIX. 

It was about the second hour of eve, 
When darkness lowered o'er Athenas' plain ; 

When the red Sun had ta'en his weary leave. 
And the chaste Moon assumed her milder reign, 

Flinging her light along the aiure wave. 
Which, curling, rose while pillowed on the main, 

That, not exactly relishing the war, 

The Greeks attacked the victuals tbeyM in store. 
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XX. 

Whicb were in all not much ; so much the better. 
They'd not deserved a feast on such occasion ; 

Were I their commissary, to the letter 

rd give them all a flogging for their ration; 

Now this they '11 get when I become their praetor, 
'T will take a tax off from the Grecian nation : 

What would ye say in Albion, were such tax 

Moved from the people's to the soldiers' backs ? 



XXL 

Their supper (if allowed th' expression) seemed 
Consisting of dried biscuit, rather hard ; 

"'Tis harder where there's none," our Johnson deemed. 
And oft hath proved so to the hapless bard : 

They'd ''ladies' smocks/' too, which were much esteemed. 
Not quite so tough in taste as is the word ; ] 

Th'^ir beverage was water, being sober. 

While we sat sighing for some Old October. 
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XXII. 

The modem Grecians have this virtuous quality, 
(A cardinal one^ considering they've no other ;) 

They're fond of coffee, smoking, and serai. 
While spirits rarely their headpieces bother : 

All grog they hate, and rather would they die 
Than thus their senses in oblivion smother; 

And when they saw our sailors ever drinking. 

Observed '^ those Englishman to brutes are sinking. 



XXIH. 

Now this we blushed for, in a foreign land. 
An Englishman should be more circumspect ; 

And try, at least, his temper to command. 
And on the general character reflect : 

But grog and sailor e'er go hand in hand, 
And this the wily Hydriote did detect ; 

However, though the Grecian drinks the least. 

Which of the two defends his country best ? 
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XXIV. 

Our wants were much the same as you may deem, 
The water in the camp being very scarce. 

Since the glad spot whence flowed the cooling stream 
Was under Turkish influence ; of course 

The precious post was dangerous to redeem. 
When guarded by a troop of Delhi horse ; 

A sort of animal the Greek abhors, 

And looked on as a griffin in the wars. 



XXV. 

There were a few, albeit, in the camp, 
Yclep'd the chiefs, who dished a better fare ; 

But were by no means of that glorious stamp 
Which marks a chieftain, here indeed *tis rare : 

Such thoughts, in sooth, the spirits somewhat damp. 
When we but muse on what Greek chieftains were. 

In that proud time when Athens ruled the main. 

As Albion doth ! and may she long retain 
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XXVI. 

This high pre-eminence she now enjoys. 

And Liberty, still fearless, guard her throne ! 

Where monarchs govern in the people^s voice. 
And slavish despotism is unknown : 

That with its hydra fang alike destroys 

Man's home and happiness; while thus alone 

He treads a wilderness 'mid hopes and fears. 

Such as this fallen land, in bleakest hue, appears ! 



XXVII. 

There is a chief, however, we'll except 

From this patrician class of modern Greeks ; 

Who ever hath the noblest feelings kept, 
And the proud freedom of his country seeks: 

He is of the bravest, who hath wept 
The warrior's tear o'er battle's bloody wrecks ; 

Where the companion of his toils and wars. 

In death's cold shroud^ enfolds his patriot scar&l 
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XXVIII. 

The rest are mere successors to their sires. 
Who fought with Botzaris, and like him bled; 

Their offspring but a lesser glow inspires. 

For chivalry's bright spark in them hath fled ; 

As he who into Orecia's state inquires. 
Will find with grief what I herein have said. 

And do repeat, that Grecians bravest sons. 

Have fought and bled, the rest are worthless ones. 



XXIX. 

Nay worse than worthless, they consume the worth. 

Which hapless Greece can ill afford to give ; 
While, in her tattered garments of sackcloth. 

And ashes heaped upon her head, to reave 
Her thus, is an abomination upon earth. 

Making her truly faithful champions grieve ; 
Her hireling soldiers take the field, 'tis true, 
And there they'll stop, " while foes are not in view.*' 
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XXX. 

This '' stoppage" brings us back unto the post 
From whence I started on my Pegasus ; 

Methinks the subject was a battle lost 
By accident, on which we did discuss ; 

« 

At which the muse seemed somewhat tempest tost. 

And half inclined to be an (Edipus 
In matters enigmatic ; and what shocks 
The palate much, Greeks eating ladies' smocks ! 



XXXI. 

The chiefs were gifted with a happier meal. 
For, to their bread and water, we may reckon 

A leg of mutton, roasted on the wheel 
Of Fortune, as sundry folks had taken 

(Assisted by the musket-ball and steel. 
Where the small pasturage appeared forsaken) 

The liberty t' encroach on Turkish grounds. 

At the expense, mayhap, of sundry wounds. 
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XXXII. 

And if they were not so in body wounded. 
They wei:e in feeling, as a friend might be ; 

Not as a duty their demand was grounded , 
But as a favor asked of you or me. 

And thus the camp at intervals i*esounded 
With such like strains of high soliloquy : 

" We've won our chief, today, a noble mutton, 

But did not take him for so great a glutton." 



XXXIII. 
Albeit, the chiefs we found in better plight. 

Discussing the proportions of a sheep. 
Just captured in the darkness of the night : 

(I wish the Turks a better watch would keep ;) 
A palikar had eke been so polite. 

Herein decorum's boundary to oVrleap; 
For which he was (I deem it rather mean) 
Most graciously presented with the skin ! 
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XXXIV. 

We've heard of wolves appearing in sheep's clothing, 
(Here it wotild seem more suited to digestion,) 

But, certes, 'tis a sort of human loathing, 
Placing man's cranial faculties in question. 

When he would stuiF the body's viscera both in 
A woolsack, at leisure such to feast ye on •• 

I wonder if the palikar has eat it. 

For, if he has, he'd surely not forget it. 



XXXV. 

We've heard of men who swallow knives and keys. 
But they've the key to all such iron feasts ; 

We've heard of lawyers swallowing their fees. 

And bacchants drinking till they 're surnamed beasts ; 

We've heard of quacks administ'ring soap-lees^ 
To cure their cureless patients* diseased chests : 

Such things are common ; but, oh ! never yet 

Did mortal hear of sheepskins given to eat ! 
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XXXVL 

However, to the sheep, (of which Pd none:) 

Twas duly dressed, as circumstance allowed ; 
The chiefs sat round it, forming there a zone. 

Or earthly hemisphere, where mortals bowed 
In adoration to the stomach*s tone. 

Which, judging from their eyes, appear'd endowed 
With wonderful proportions of longevity ; 
Their speech no less remarkable for brevity. 



XXXVII. 

At meals you'll find the Greek but seldom talks, 
Tis then the tongue pays homage to the hands; 

They have no time to mince with knives and forks. 
And this the custom of Egea commands ; 

Without pratique, such handy measure balks 
A stranger visiting these Attic lands : 

Hast heard of having fingers in the pie? 

I think this may explain the mystery ! 
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XXXVIII. 
They sit crosslegged^ as tailors at their boards, 

A manner which I do not much approve ; 
A momentary rest such seat affords^ 

And then grows irksome, causing you to move, 
Especially if girded with your swords. 

Which mostly happens, for the Grecians love, 
Beyond all other loves^ war^s proud parade, 
Making their feasts a martial masquerade. 



XXXIX. 

Mustachios are, with all, a point essential. 
Though cats make better use of them, I trow ; 

They give the man a "contour** consequential. 
And this is half the victory,, you know. 

Conning within their minds the mood potential. 
Like geese upon parade, there too and fro 

They swagger, with an air of cold contempt 

For all who are from such parade exempt. 
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XL, 

The head is shaved^ to keep their temper cool, 
This, therefore, is an antidote to passion, 

A germ developed much in Athens' school. 
Depending less on principle than fashion ; 

Diogenes would dub the man a fool. 
And, for such folly, lay, may be, the lash on ; 

Shaving the chin is quite sufficient trouble. 

And few, with heads or brains, would make it double. 



XLI. 

Still it is their custom ; we have seen 
The Turk allows a downy beard to grow ; 

And, judging the anomaUes between. 
The Mussulman hath reason to do so ; 

As, if at Eastern trials you have been, 

Youll find the culprit's life will ebb and flow 

Between the bearded and mustachio plan. 

Of passing judgment on the crimes of man. 
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XLII. 

Here is one *' fyte" of this my narrative. 
The which I trust may not be deemed a " feint." 

I merely wish to show how Grecians hive 
Their polish'd manners, and themselves how quaint; 

As also on what goodly terms they live. 

When *' hors de combat," and without restraint : 

This done, ** in durance vile" we shall discover, 

A hapless host, and no less hapless lover. 



END OF CANTO I. 



CANTO II 
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" Amore ed il vajuol sono due mali, 

Che tristo quel che gli ha fuor di stagione, 

Pe' giovinetti son medicinali 
Che migliorano lor' la complessione : 

Ma pe' vecchi son critic! e mortali, 
Che uno gli ammazza senza discrezione ; 

£ V allro ognora a tal pazzia ii mena, 

Che li & di ciascun favola e scena. ** 



I. 

From beards and curled mustachios^ I return 
Once more to the collation of our guests ; 

Except the mutton, we could nought discern 
Which gave a relish to their martial feasts : 

And, thus, you can have nothing new to learn. 
Save of their arms, and gaudy coloured vests ; 

You 'd deem them players in a pantomime. 

Their sparkling wit is such, their dresses so sublime ! 

c2 
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I 've said^ the Greeks possess one virtue; this 
Is in their sober abstinence from liquors ; 

It^ certainly, is one calm road to bliss, 

Weaning them from the weight of certain rigors 

Men feel, when flung from Folly's precipice, 
Or " cutting Dido's" in superfluous figures : 

This gay and ready wit of theirs anent 

Seems a mere natural accomplishment. 



III. 

And here they 're like their ancestors of yore. 
Blending with this, some others of less merit ; 

I mean their treachery, and vices sore. 

All which, I grieve to say, they now inherit: 

Of modem evils, too, they have a store. 

Showing a haughty mien, yet slavish spirit ; 

But that with which their hearts are most embued 

Is the worst vice of all, — ingratitude ! 
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IV. 

And this they have to such a base degree 
As almost makes the tear of Pity start. 

When they who give their blood to make them free. 
From a devoted and a generous heart, 

Should meet a cold requital ! such as he 
Who, fearless, taught them an heroic part, — 

And now lies mouldering in a bloody grave. 

In Scio's hapless isle, washed by the ocean wave. 



V. 

Besides the Turkish scimitar, they wear 
An arm more suited to the butcher's use, 

Yclep*d a yatagan, preserved, with care, 
To wreak the vengeance of the heart's profuse : 

The hoarse hyena, bounding from his lair^ 
The tiger, from his iron den let loose. 

Are not more thirstful for a victim's blood. 

Than are these sons of slaughter, in a feud ! 
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VL 

But this we deemed a Turkish form acquired » 
As Mussulmen possessed suchvere the Greek, 

And taught him more than what his breast inspired. 
When the first hour of vengeance seemed to break 

Around the spot where patriots expired. 

While slaughter stalked abroad, his prey to seek. 

Who, at the martyr's shrine of Freedom, bled 

Ere the first spark of Grecian valour fled. 



VII. 

A brace of pistols in a belt they wear. 
Which seem a breastwork raised in its defence ; 

This is a fact which you may well compare'. 
In any Philhellenic model thence ; 

For, nowadays, such trophies are not rare, 
A Grecian costume giving consequence : 

Powder and balls they have, (they've seldom missed them, ) 

With sundry " alia" on the nitrous system. 
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VIII. 

Now^ as an armourer, in full detail 

Of numbers, I Ve explained the Grecian arms; 
Think ye the Grecian's courage ought to fail. 

While the red stream his vital bosom warms ? 
Or that rank cowardice should so prevail. 

Chilling life's current with its wild alarms ? — 
With reference to his dress, I 'm not a tailor. 
And know no more about it than a sailor; 



IX- 
Save in the reverence of a petticoat ; 

And this, in short, they wear unto the knees. 
Which Byron calleth "kirtling :" thus I quote 

Once more from Harold's endless reveries : 
I'm not the only one who 's learnt by rote, 

Childe Harold's 'beautiful sublimities; 
For, as cameleons live upon the air. 

So could I, musing, feed on living beauties there! 
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X. 

Byron was Passion's oracle ! and breathed 
His inspirations with eeolian sweetness ; 
His brow« the Muses, in their love, had wreathed 
With an immortal garland I while the fleetness 
With which its spell electrified him, sheathed 

The soul's high spirit from its earthly featness ; 
Leaving a bright effulgence here to shine. 
Through ages yet to come, from its ethereal shrine ! 



XL 

During a short digression, while at table, 
The Muse forgot to mention, that a leg 

Of the late stolen mutton ('tis no fable,) 
Was sent to Fabvier, with a note, to beg 

His kind acceptance of it, and, if able. 
The courier would hand him o'er a keg 

Of wholesome water, as the evening hour 

Had just supplied them with a copious shower. 
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XII. 

It also stated that« " though somewhat humbled. 
On speedy help the Colonel might presume; 

And, though from Fortune's pinnacle they 'd stumbled. 
They yet had hopes of brighter hours, t' illume 

The glorious path in which they lately fumbled, 
Or seek, like Botzaris, a glorious tomb : 

Though paths of glory led but to the grave. 

They'd strike for Freedom, as became the brave !" 



XIII. 

Now, this I deem an eloquence divine, 

Demosthenes could not such force excel ! 
I question if his Philippics may shine 

With half the " glory" that herein doth dwell ? 
Calliope ! what noble sons are thine ! 

' How glows th* heroic spark unquenchable ! 
Could but thy votaries subdue in words. 
Such warrior chiefs might well dispense with swords. 

c3 
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XIV. 

Our Hermes left the camp, without delay ; 

But, ere he reached the olive's dusky wood, 
A Turkish sentry stopped him on the way : 

Wishing to make his mission understood. 
He took him, " vi et armis,*' to where lay 

The Seraskier, in philosophic mood ; 
Who, with contemptuous air, and visage rough. 
Ordered the Grecian's head to be cut off! 



XV. 

And, with the head, he cut the message short. 
Which was not of much consequence, because 

Brave Fabvier had but lately been the sport 
Of circumstance, by some Draconic clause 

The Greeks made serviceable ; a sort 
Of pleading special in the virtuous law 

Of their tribunal ; but he now was strong 

In bis resolves, since they had done him wrong : 
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XVI. 

By them he was betrayed into a snare ; 

And, though it seemed a serious joke to him. 
It makes one smile to think the Greeks could dare 

Take such a liberty ! or even dream 
Of giving " Monsieur" over to the care 

Of a starved garrison ! without a gleam 
Of hope« to rouse them from the apathy 
Pervading there each captive's heart and eye. 



XVII. 

Maybe it was to make the Colonel fight ? 

If so, 'twas really worthy of the Greek, 
And I commend him for it ; such a plight 

Would rouse his energy, wherewith to seek 
Some plan to set their desperate matters right, 

In terms of parley, whether high or meek ; 
Although he knew not this was in the letter, 
Nor was he yet declared to be their debtor. 
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XVIII. 
'Twos mentioned somewhere in the London papers, 

A gallant young crusader sent his lore, — 
From Athens' proud Acropolis, which tapers 

Unnumbered groves, and ruined shrines above, — 
A stanza, (I think 'twas waggish capers 

Gut by some cooking editor,) which a dove. 
On silvery wings of downy plumage, bore 
From the crusaders to the lady's shore. 



XIX. 

To this, I now am authorized to state, 

In order to prevent the lady's weeping, 
That such idea ne'er moved the lover's " t6te," 

Whatever may have been his love in keeping : 
I trust such information 's not too late. 

As this afiair has kept my Muse from sleeping ; 
And, should you wish to bring the point to bear. 

She 'II introduce you to Monsieur Moli^re: 
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XX. 

A gallant, certainly^ and mild as l)raye. 
With all the softness of the tender sex. 

And the firm courage which a youth should have ; 
Blended with these, a chivalry that decks. 

Like the clear brightness of an architrave. 
The heart in all its honours! without specks 

Or blemishes in worldly character ; 

In short, he is a perfect cavalier : 



XXI. 

And, as one, told me thus in confidence 
No such Knight*errant did he ever send. 

— J have that chaste effeminate suspense. 
Or ^'lapsus linguae," that, albeit, I lend 

A welcome ear to what may urge defence. 
Or controversy, for an absent friend; 

That, save when Morpheus shrouds my eyes in sleep, 

I cannot, for my life, a secret keep ! — 
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XXII. 

So out it comes at last : Lothario states 
What I before' have stated, no such thing 

Occurred ; for had the sister Fates 
Sent e'en a bird from Paradise on wing. 

To perch upon the leaguered fortress gates. 
And h^ had caught it ; Cupid's self might fling 

His keenest arrows at the lover's heart. 

Ere thence the bird of Paradise should start. 



XXIII. 

So hungry was this luckless son of war ! 

His comrades, too, were in as bad a plight. 
Perchance a worse one, for they had the bore 

Of not being lovers ; a circumstance which might 
Have raised their thoughts to Hope's alluring flight, , 

And treasured up expectant charms in store ; 
For if a lover goes unto the wars, 
We take it, His to gain his Lovers applause ! 
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XXIV. 

I can't precisely state^ not having been 

Gladiator^ or curator, in th' affair ; 
But if I had such hapless misery seen^ 

And suffered^ as the sufferers who were there 
For a long twelvemonth^ without Hope to wean 

Their thoughts one moment from the heart's despair^ 

Than thus again dispose himself to roam. 

Your humble servant would remain *' at home:" 



XXV. 

And keep Love safe " in silken bondage tied ;" 

For Cupid is a coy capricious rogue^ 
And in the world of pleasure ranges wide^ 

For nowadays such whims are much in vogue, 
As erst with chaste Penelope were tried^ 

Although her suitors formed a catalogue ; 
The web would now be found less intricate, 
And, twenty years, few brides their lords would wait. 
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XXVI. 

Disposing of the note, and messenger^ 
Methinks it was some thirteen stanzas back^ 

I quite forgot to tell, and there I err—- 

Respecting the cold mutton; which, alack ! 

Had brought a head more to the Seraskier : 
But this is common, and I must not slack 

My courses ; the Turks fed on the mutton and the water. 

Which, unaccountably, gave rise to slaughter ! 



XXVII. 

It seems the Mussulmen had wanted meat. 
For this they dished up as a rich ''ragout;" 

Finding the compliment so very sweet. 
They grew capricious ; as but very few. 

Save tlie elect, could get at this to eat. 
Whereat the appetite appeared to glow ; 

And, deeming that the Giaours might yet have more. 

Began to talk of festivals and war. 
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XXVIII. 

This brings me back to where I had began, — 
With the high sound of revelry by night ; 

The foe, being animated to a man. 
Entered the lists of the Quixotic fight. 

With the warm ardour of a Turkish clan, 
Putting the Greeks instanter to the flight. 

Save one or two whose legs were game, and they 

Were captured " k la Turque'* upon the way. 



XXIX. 

In vulgar acceptations of the term, 

A capture means no more than making one 

Your prisoner ; and this we may affirm : 
But there's another sort, much harped upon. 

Now more resorted to, than when "in germ," 
Placing the head in Chancery to groan, — 

An habeas corpus Act, with sword and dirk. 

And this we call a capture *' k la Turque.'* 
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XXX. 

The posts in the advance being taken, nought 
Opposed the passage of the hungry foe ; 

A spell, upon the Grecian troops had wrought. 

Which worked upon their hearts and conscience so. 

That they were maniacs at the time, you'd thought ! 
Th' exciting cause of this appeared to flow 

From the unwelcome ebb which almost dried 

The current of each frame, and made them stupified. 



XXXI. 

For, since the morning, they had not recovered 
Those fainting fits the Delhi had brought on ; 

Hence they at times still thought, suchphantomsliovered 
Around the camp, altho' they 'd long since gone ; 

And, like an ominous raven, bothered 
Those who had cause to wish themselves upon 

Phalera's hill, beyond the range of shot. 

And therefore justly deemed " a lucky spot/' 
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XXXII. 

So fleet was their retreat, that, I 'm inclined 

To think, the Lilliputians could have beat them ; 
Yet, bearing this hypothesis in mind. 

If mortals such, by any chance, had met them, — 
They may exist, but where we do not find, — 

I cannot state, precisely, they 'd have ate them. 
But, had they caught them, this I do aver. 

They 'd have been bound, like Mr. Gulliver, 



XXXIII. 

To keep the peace to all whom it concerns ; 

And thusj at once, would end this endless war : 
The Grecian housewife, then, might tend her churns ; 

Her husband cleanse him from his deeds of gore. 
Which Peace, or mild Humanity, e'er spurns. 

Save when the brave defends his native shore — 
And such are worthy of the wreath ; all else 
Is murderous strife, and this your conscience tells. 
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XXXIV. 

Albeit^ herein^ I do not mean t' imply 
The Greeks are fighting for the sake of feud ; 

That they 're oppressed, no mortal c?tn deny, — 
While in their cause, the patriot sheds his blood; 

Mute Memory weeps o'er they who dauntless die. 
To save the Grecian daughters from the rude 

Unhallowed monsters, that pollute her land 

With heartless lust, and desolating brand. 



XXXV. 

The positions being carried, nought remained 
To carry, save their arms, as far as where 

The refugees a safe asylum gained. 

Joined by their scared companions from Phalere, 

Who 'd passed the day as modem convicts, chained 
Together in their fetters of hardware ; 

Until this said diversion of the foe 

Had routed them, and laid a many low, — 
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XXXVL 

Where they should lie, deep in the coward's grave ! 

Without a comrade e'en their loss to weep ; 
For they had died, as dies the servile slave, 

Regardless, in the lowly sod to sleep : 
In place of fleeing thus, their lives to save. 

Had they but stood, though on the rocky steep 
Of desperation ! they, at least, had won 
A nation's tears, for deeds in peril done. 



XXXVII. 
Certes, it is a very foolish thing 

Vot men to run away, in such a case. 
Save when in that hour of wavering, 

They *ve much the vantage in the whirling race ; 
But if, as happened here, the soul takes wing 

When it should front the foeman face to face, 
I see no reason why we should not call 
That man a fool, without a pedestal, — 
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XXXVIII. 

As having nought to stand upon : I knew 

A warlike gentlemanly cavalier. 
Belonging to our " corps avance," who 

Received a wound, his seat of honour neaTy 
Which put our hero somewhat out of cue. 

Who, for his precious life, began to fear ; 
However, he recovered, and was greeted 
With "your wound, sir, was dishonourably seated ! 



9f 



XXXIX. 

They, not he, who erst have known what fear is. 
Or they who do not, may conceive the plight 

In which we found the nervous palikaris, 
At the aforesaid hour of dusky night : 

On such occasions, I opine, it rare is 
That lungs and heart feel altogether right ; 

Especially if sleep hath calmed the brow. 

As, with permission, I 'm about to show. 
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XL. 

The Turks, it seems, had grown so impudent 

As to molest the foe upon the hill ; 
A circumstance which, when we think anent. 
Resembled much a hope forlorn ; but still 
Twas an adventure to their heart's content. 

For they had only to be killed, or kill ; 
And, as they 'd not the slightest thoughts of dying, 
Of course the escalade was worth the trying. 



XLL 
But, from the hopes of plunder, and the like. 

They were intoxicated to excess ; 
And hence they did not see an awkward dike 

Which lay before them, in its deep recess. 
Opening its cavern mouth, as would a pike. 

Or tiger, in his mood of hungriness ; 
The night being dark, too, may be deemed the cause 
Of this unlooked-for, lamentable pause : 
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XLII. 

I state a lamentable one, — it was : 

Firstly, it told the Gree*ks they were not safe. 
And, as I take it, in the field of Mars, 

On night excursions, when the foe would have 
The vantage of its darkness ; when the stars 

And moon look more than ordinary grave : 
At such a time as this, I do repeat, 

The foe should be a little more discreet : 



XUIL 

And not, as here, o'er stumblingblocks attack 

An enemy, although he be asleep ; 
The chance in such dilemma is, your back 

May front to where your face should fronting keep. 
Or that your courage groweth cool, or slack. 

While beaming eyes may droop to eyes that weep. 
As, I have hinted, did, on Athens' plain. 
From palikari in full shower rain. 
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XLIV. 

Secondly, the case turned out to be 
As we had long suspected, that their friends 

The Grecians, from mute somnolency 
Awoke; and willing .seemed to make amends 

For their late want of mutual energy : 
As eke the brow of Stromboli portends 

Eruptions, when it issues forth its fire. 

So did this hint a battle, with all its terrors dire. 



XLV. 

But, should you deem this really hath occurred. 
You 're all of you mistaken ; I regret 

Anticipation from what you have heard 
Should make you thus their character forget, 

Giving poor mortals to the flame and sword, 
(At least, ere the belligerents had met :) 

It does not follow, nor does it appear, 

A carnage should occur, however near-^ 

D 



I 
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XL VI. 

The foe may be : a garrison declared^ 
With due precision, in a close blockade. 

In arms are not unfrequently prepared. 
Although cut off from subsidiary aid ; 

They 've yet the souls to dare, that erst have dared 
Th' artillery's fire, the battering shell, grenade — 

All those volcanic arts of war v^hich man 

Hath e'er invented since the world began. 



XLVIL 

Such were the valiant few, who, at the root 
Of high Phalera's hill, came fo1:th to meet 

The turban'd Mussulman, with firmest foot,/ 

To win the death which patriots deem most sweet. 

Or the revenge his suffering cause may suit ; 
Twere welcome either, — if, in that proud feat, 

His country's pangs were less than now they are. 

And peace could rise triumphant over war ! 
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XLVIIl. 
In war, companionship doth ever link. 

In brotherly affection, man to man ; 
For, while they strive together on the brink 

Of death's drear precipice, they inly scan 
Each other's hearts, and thus together drink 

The cup of Friendship's honest draught, to fan 
That purer flame which grew in danger's hour. 
When battle thundered o'er in fiercest power ! 



XLIX. 

Thus were they linked, the few who stood t' oppose 

The farther progress of the Mussulmen : 
Their chief Nikitas, like Pericles, rose. 

And eke inspired them to drive again 
Th' intruding enemy to seek repose. 

Or act as cavaliers and gentlemen ; 
But this not answering the purpose quite, 
The chieftain and his clan resolved to fight. 

d2 
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LIV. 

We '11 let the coward run, and leave him running. 
But not pass o'er our heroes of the cave ; 

For 'twas from their experience in gunning. 
And flow of courage, which exalts the brave. 

That (though the combat they descried no fun in. 
And half inclined their recreant lives to save,) 

The Grecian soldiery preserved their lives. 

Their stock of food, and — ^no ! they had no wives ; 



LV. 

And if they had, poor souls, they M be to pity, — 
The brides I mean, the husbands not at all; 

For, truly, most of them are very pretty. 
With eyes so languishingly dark, they fall 

Like starbeams on you ! add to this, they 're witty. 
Lisping such soft expressions, you would call 

Them sweeter than the honey-comb's sweet honey. 

Making you almost think of matrimonv- 
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LVI. 
I love a witty woman ; there 's a pleasure 

When with her such gay element is joined. 
She sparkles as a jewel, or such treasure ; 

And then the beauteous creature looks so kind I 
Though we be sad, she raises beyond measure 

The half exhausted spirit of the mind ; 
Wooing it e'er, with such a winning grace. 
That Sorrow flees away, while Love its ills efface. 



LVII. 

Aspasia's beauty yet pervades the soil. 

Shedding its radiance o'er th' ^gean isles ; 

Aspasia's charms around the bosom coil, 
And cling beguiling, e'en as Love beguiles 

The soul from earth, the warrior from his toil. 
With the bright eye and rosy lips* pure smiles ; 

But give Aspasia's self Minerva's shield. 

She could not rouse the Greeks in battle-field ! 
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LVIII. 

And so tbey are ungallant, — are they not ? 

I would it was the only instance where 
I might of their ungallantries thus quote> 

And leave them to Melpomene's good care ; 
But I will not be partial in my note 

Of exclamation, as the Grecian fair 
May deem me of the selfsame icy clay. 
Embodying the soul's immortal ray! 



LIX. 

Before we reconnoitre on this site 
Of elevation, whence the Grecians fall. 

We '11 take a short *' siesta," and alight 
Within the harem's bowers, where we shall 

Behold two lovers in a loveless plight. 
Receive death's warrant at the tribune hall : 

A Juliet and a Romeo, " sous la rose :" 

This done, we '11 treat our doctors with a dose. 



END OF CANTO U* 



CANTO III. 



*59 



*' Penso sovente che Tumana Vita, 
Ricolma ell*^ di tutti quanti i mali, 

£ niuna dolcezza h mai compita ; 
Ma quali in guerra viya k dardi e strali, 

Vibransi ognar su la citt^ assalita ; 
Cosi pioYon su i lati miserie e sciagure 
Ond'e mirabile cosa, come dure !*' 



I. 

Tis death to break the confines of a harem ; 

Meanwhile^ I would by no means wish to try 
Th' experiment of raising an alarum 

Where Beauty dwelleth, midway earth and sky ; 
Such hath the taste of '' aliquid amarum/' 

Making the heart ache with the lover's sigh ; 
And^ should the Kislar Aga scent your path. 
You 're sacked, and cast into a vapor bath : 
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11. 

Not that which emanates from boiling water. 
But vapors from — ; w^e '11 say no more about it. 

And just observe^ this kind of human slaughter 
«(I wish the Osmanlie would do without it,) 

Is common in the land of Sestos' daughter. 
And very few, I ween, appear to doubt it ; 

A sort of christening, whose unhallowed font 

Hath the mellifluous name of Hellespont. 



III. 

Albeit this may be, the Turks, I think, 

Hold Cupid merely in more close confinement ; 

And Hwould appear they 're not inclined to wink 
At manners deemed by us of more refinement ; 

However we opine they somewhat sink 
Below the polish'd scale of life's assignment. 

Or that our luxury to them 's a loss, — 

They yet possess our pleasures in the gross. 
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IV. 

Meanwhile^ as my observation goes« 

The harem, certes, is a pretty spot. 
And o'er the palace of a Pacha throws 

A beautiful enchantment ! like a grot 
Amid a forest's solitude, where flows * 

The fountain stream, with music's echoing note. 
And, as it wanders, lending life, where erst 
The voice of Nature was in stillness nurst. 



V. 

At least, we may suppose so f I ne'er heard 
The voices ^f the harem^s youthful brides ; 

This '^ scena" in' a vision hath appeared : 
I glided through . it, as a spirit glides 

Through crystal halls by Cupid's talisman reared ; 
While Beauty half her empire there divides. 

Where "love is heaven, and heaven islove," 

If such to its fair occupants may prove. 
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VI. 

This I Ve my doubts on; for, where so many. 

Like budding flowers, are ta'en and heaped together. 

It stands to reason, Uiat but few, if any, 
After such treatment, would be worth a feather ; 

They form a kind of Turkish miscellany. 
Where great variety of hues we gather. 

But (as a simile) like flowers in spring, 

May even in their charms be withering : 



VII. 
And I 'm supported in this supposition, 

By what occurred while visiting Rosette: 
A youthful beauty, in such like condition. 

Endeavoured from her solitude to get ; 
But, (poor thing,) without due permission 

It were a useless controversy ; yet 
She tried, until her trials proving vain. 
She fled into her solitude again. 
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VIII. 
Another, like herself, had fallen in love, 

And saw the lover, whom she could not meet ; 
She wandered in the garden's palmy grove. 

Culling the rosy flowers she deemed most sweet; 
And ever thus Love's flame her breast would move. 

While spiritless her heart within her beat ; 
She, like the valley's lily, drooping, grew 
In loveliness, though of as pale a hue. 



IX. 

This lasted not, for the young houri's lover. 
At first a peep, and then the freedom took 

To sport, as lovers would, the fences over. 
And get of his fair nymph a slight rebuke. 

Ere from his venturous leap he could recover. 
Or twine himself in wily Cupid's nook : 

But, such an hour as this. Love's gentle breath. 

Soon wooed them to a charm, as still as death. 
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And thus th' affair was settled,— I mean this, 
Which, like most love affairs, was very short ; 

''At first a hand, and then a lip, we kiss,^' 
This mortals deem a love-alluring sport : 

He little knew the awkward precipice 

On which they stood ; it was not now his forte, 

To know aught subject else, save that of Love, 

His spirit soared such subjects far above. 



XL 

An.d here, I grieve to say, it soared too high. 
The time and hour were not so opportune ; 

At first a voice, and then a heavy sigh. 

Quite put his wound-up heartstrings out of tune : 

If you would know the cause, I '11 tell you why — 
His highness the Pacha had broke upon 

The meeting of the lovers, which, of course. 

Rather than bettering matters, made them worse. 
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XIL 

The consequence of this we may conceive. 
The Turkish law not being so mild as ours : 

The hapless lady met a watery grave. 
To be devoured as the shark devours ; 

The gentleman had but a day to live. 
Being of that Christian sect yclep'd " Giaours ;" 

They gave him a mock trial ; and, when over. 

Cut off the head of the presumptuous lover ! 



XIII. 
Beneath the niggard pallet where he 'd lain. 

But slept not, was found a wafered scroll ; 
Preparatory to his being slain. 

As eke his mistress's loss he would condole. 
He had expressed, in poesy, the pain 

Of parting from her, for another goal ; 
The stanzas being curious, I '11 translate. 
In melancholy strain, " The Lover's Fate -*' 
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XIV. 

''Alas ! the fatal day on which we met ; 

My soul recoils, when musing on the deed ! 
Methinks I see thy flowing ringlets wet 

'Mid ocean's waters ! or that thou dost bleed 
On some lone rock ! fair Iraz, had they let 

Thy lover bid farewell, ere 'twas decreed 
That from this world of mortals we should part. 
It would have been a solace to his heart ! 



XV. 

*' But thou art gone ! for ever parted now ; 

No more shall thy soft lips be pressed to mine. 
No longer may I look upon thy brow. 

That eye of gladness, or aught that beamed of thine ; 
The surges in wild tumult o'er thee flow. 

Around thee reckless weeds of ocean twine : 
Soon, soon the pangs which here pervade my breast 
Will cease to rise, and I, with thee, shall rest ! 
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XVI. 

" Thine was a martyrdom of love for me ; 

Lost Iraz ! thou lovedst as woman loves ! 
Thou wert not born a Pacha's bride to be, 

Whose breast Love's passion feintly, coldly moves. 
Whose heart is callous, save to infamy ; 

And thus within his harem cell he roves : 
I loved thee, that in me was centered all 
Thy heart could wish,— and thus, with thee, I fall ! 



XVIL 

" With thine, my spirit shall depart from earth, 
A kindred essence glowing in thy sphere ! 

Houris shall greet thee, as whilom thy birth 
Was hailed with joy from lips that loved thee dear ! 

I leave this world to join thee, for thy worth 
Is more than what to Moslem would appear ! 

Each solemn hour portends my death is nigh, — 

Iraz ! for thee I lived, for thee alone I die !" 
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XVIII. 

If Mussulmen would take of my advice, 
I would admonish them to be more moral ; 

From their licentiousness such evils rise. 
This we Ve from tradition, penned and oral. 

Making them erring spirits in our eyes, 
Whose hearts seem petrified with veins of coral; 

But this is hard^ and harder to explain, 

^nd, therefore^ let us turn to it again. 



XIX. 

tloral doth grow by that it feeds upon. 
Regardless of aught else which may surround it ; 

And thus it gains subsistence, we must own. 

Endowed with life, in which we have not found it; 

What naturalists a '' nondescript'^ have shown. 
As not " de facto'* can they well expound it ; 

Thus then, in one sense, lives the Moslem yearly, 

But for himself, greeting the world austerely. 
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XX. 

« 

This is a comfortable mode of living. 
To those who like it ; for my part/ 1 detest 

To see a man such odd examples giving ; 
And must, in future, 'gainst such ill protest. 

While e'er the Muse^s cogency is thriving. 
Hoping that none such will our soil infest ; 

And if they do, — alas ! old England's story. 

In future, would be penned without her glory ! 



XXI. 

Dishonoured and abortive in herself. 
Without her chivalry or high condition ; 

Living as lives the Islamite, on pelf. 
Quenching the spirit's spark with inanition ; 

While Mahmood would reign in place of Ouelf : 
But Heaven defend us from such sad perdition ! 

Without the sword of Tyranny, what would be 

The Turkish empire? like a stormy sea ; 
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XXII. 

Where crouching slaves would eke be lordly masters. 
And Desolatiou lift her haggard brow ; 

Where, 'mid such scenes of blood, and wild disasters. 
The tide of vengeance would in torrents flow. 

And wash from earth this race of modern Castors, 
Whose faith is echoed in the breath of wo ; 

Where half expire in indolence and ease. 

The other groaning with their miseries ! 



XXIII. 

However, they are mortals ; 'tis the doom 
Which they inherit, and may so for ages : 

Though Albion's sons woiild not feel quit at home 
Where, in Byzantitim, this mania rages, 

Tis very well amid such lands to roam. 
If only for the sake of history's pages. 

To know, and hear^ and see the genii there. 

Dwelling where erst the Greek and Roman were ! 
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XXIV. 

*' Requiescat in pace/' says the motto. 

And so we Ml leave the Turks, in peace or wars ; 
For, if they choose to live " lor leggi sotto," 

Why let them, — no business 'tis of ours. 
Whether with sacks or sacking, camp or grotto, 
They love to lounge away life's passing hours \ 
Meanwhile, I can't help thinking that, of four. 
One wife is better, and a much less bore. 



XXV. 

To solve the problem, let us but reverse 
The lady's case, and give the cherub once 

Four bridegrooms upon trial t this is terse. 
Still am I serious in the fair's defence ; 

I think she '11 see that what I here rehearse 
Is true, although the thought be somewhat dense ; 

The greater bore she '11 find in the dead set. 

Made from this courteous cavalier quartet. 
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XXVI. 

Talking of ladies naturally brings 
Me back unto the Grecian character ; 

And here, while soaring upon Cupid's wings, 
I must, (if but from conscience' sake,) aver 

They differ much from our imaginings, 

< 

Regarding the good treatment of the fair ; 
Herein we will not occupy a minute. 
Although, to me, there 's something cruel in it : 



XXVII. 

And you will deem me right, when I have told 
How much the gentlemen are scrupulous 

In their perverse behaviour ; growing cold. 
And causing such intolerable fuss. 

If, happening to adhere to customs old. 
You make inquiries, (very decorous,) 

After their daughter's health, — they would reply 

" I thank you, sir ; but — what news of the enemy ?" 
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XXVIII. 

Their daughters wait upon you, which is not 
In anywise the custom of our nation ; 

Where Albion's Peris are assigned a spot 
For Beauty, at the festive hour or ration ; 

This is more rational than where, forgot. 
They 'sume, as waiting-maids, their occupation ; 

We told them of it, and have hopes, a year hencei 

They '11 do away with such a mean appearance. 



XXIX. 

'Tis mean in every meaning of the word, 
Tis quite unworthy of the Grecian male ; 

'Tis what I still, and ever have abhorred. 
And, therefore, trust to see our mode prevail : 

Should the Greeks fear that visitors are stored 
With love, let their ladies take the veil ! 

Herein, I do by no means hint a nunnery ; 

No ! I would as leave they 'd practise gunnery ! 
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XXX. 

A friend of mine once dining with a Greek, 
Just cast a coyish glance behind his chair ; 

Not comprehending quite the modern freak 
Of placing Beauty in attendance there. 

He, smiling, took the liberty to speak 
Upon such servile treatment of the fair : 

'' Sir, 'tis my habit, when at home, to be 

With ladies on a fair equality; 



XXXI. 

''And should I not intrude on your good will. 
You* 11 much oblige me by acceding to 

This slight demand, ''en politesse,'' but still 
I would not wish it if it suits not you ; 

I trust you will not take my purpose ill, 
Allow your daughter, sir, to join us, — do ; 

I 'd crave your pardon for this liberty. 

Were I not sure, sir, that you would comply." 
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And so the lovely seraph sat her down. 
But' not in that glad confidence of heart 

Which hath with us into a practice grown, 
And doth an air of gaiety impart ; 

Her father on her sweetness seemed to frown, 
While she at every echo seemed to start ; . 

And^ with the timid glance of fawn or dove. 

She sat, a young and blushing flower of love. 



xxxm: 

Our heroes of the cave ! and where are they ? 

And where art thou ? as some one somewhere said ; 
I Ve wandered from their solitude away. 

Disporting on the loves of youth and maid. 
And other matters of more serious ray. 

Which yet at intervals my mind pervade ; 
But let us to our heroes of the cave. 
Who nobly fought ! as fight the truly brave. 

£2 
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XXXIV. 

They were as jewels from the Grecian mine 
Of chivalry ! and blazoned forth as such ; 

Selected from the dross, which in that clime 
So much aboundethy as we may avouch ; 

Who, as descended from a glorious line 
Of ancestors, too proud in heart to crouch : 

Had stemmed the tide of battle, e'en as erst 

Those ancient heroes of their country durst ! 



XXXV. 

And hence they formed 2i paradox between 
Themselves and those above them ; this is not 

In anywise disparagement ; I mean 
Such who were posted on a loftier spot. 

Seeking, as poltroons do, a better screen. 
Like them to win a less immortal lot : 

And thus the chaff was sifted from the wheat. 

The one had borne, the other scorned defeat. 
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xxxvr. 

Somewhat fatigued^ our chief and clan retired 
To take a nap, and this they surely wanted ; 

But, what from the few wounded who *d expired. 
It may be that with visions they were haunted 

By some lost friend, who from the world retired 
In the late fray, so much and proudly vaunted ! 

However, with their dreams weVe nought to do ; 

And, therefore, will we take a distant view— 



XXXVII. 

Of the Phalere, were seven thousand men 
Were posted, and each stood there like a post ! 

To rally them to combat was in vain. 
And many found it so, unto their cost ; 

The chill dew of the heart began to rain. 
As though their country was for ever lost ; 

But for their country they did not care a straw. 

Which, in this nervoud hour, we clearly saw. 
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XXXVIII. 

One went upon his trembling knees, to pray ; 

Another took a niouthful of the wave^ 
Which seemed to lash him with its crystal spray^ 

While struggling hard, his niggard life to save ; 
Another, half unconscious of the way 

Whkh led him from or to a watery grave. 
Stood motionless, absolved in pensive gloom, 
Beside th' Athenian's solitary tomb. 



XXXIX. 

But what a cMtrast ! had he thought 
Else than to save his recreant life, 

Had but the spirit in him wrought. 
Or his heart glowed with feeling rife. 

Than stand as thus,-^a thing of nought ! 
Within him, e'en that heart would strive 

'Mid perils its firm ire to vent. 

Before such heroes' monument ! 
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XL. 

Had soul been there^ that sacred flame. 
While gazing on the patriot's tomb. 

Would then have echoed forth the name 
Of him who lay beneath its gloom ! 

And, as that flash of mqmory came* 
It would a prouder air assume; 

Marking high daring on his brow 

Effulgently ! and not as now— 



XLI. 

Would he have stood, with daunted air, 
And sabre rusting in its sheath; 

With heart too sick for man to dare 
E'en face his foe, or look on 4eath 1 

But coldly, chilly, court Despair^ 
Bending his haggard mic^ beneath ; 

Oh! where from earth such mortals flee. 

May they be lost eternally.! 
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XLII. 

For them may no kind tears be shed» 
Such as the friend and parent weep 

O'er they whose souls immortal fled. 
Repose in Death's untroubled sleep ; 

But from the cup of anguish fed. 
On earth may they their vigils keep, 

'Mid agony, and pangs, and wo. 

Such as the crouching slave should know! 



XLIII. 

Themistocles ! hadst thou but viewed 
These traitors to a sacred war. 

Standing, as in this hour they stood, 
All nerveless, where thiiie ashes are. 

Then would thy soul have been subdued. 
That such thine own descendants were t 

And wept thy country's loss, her shame, — 

That such should bear the Grecian name i 
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XLIV. 

This is a gloomy theme : we too have passed 
The Rubicon^ and, haply, scared the foe. 

Leaving the frighted Osmanlie aghast. 
Amid the olive wood's dan shades below: 

Meanwhile, in calm security, we '11 cast 
A partial glance upon a friend or so ; 

Who, in this bustling hour of drowsy night. 

Had found themselves not altogether right* 



XLV. 

They were not cowards, I 'm prepared to swear. 
Quite the reverse, brave hearty fellows! 

Who had endured the ills and toils of war ; 

And, as tl^e sun the earth's full produce mellows. 

So peril had inured their hearts to dare 

The battle's worst ; while, hoarsely as a bellows. 

The voice of one would rise in exclamation 

Against the uncouth manners of the nation. 

£3 
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XLVI. 

There were three learned doctors, who professed. 
Physically, the principles of curing; 

And, with these principles, it was Confeslsed, 
The treatment of the Greek was past enduring ; 

^Gainst this, of course, ^^^Y, entered a protest. 
Which given in and out, with much demurring. 

Caused dry discusi^ons in the GrecidfU camp, 

And seemed, at first, their spirits much to damp. 



XLVII. 

The one opposed the doctrine of Broussais, 
The other followed it, in contradiction; 

The one for bleeding, and the liquid way 
Of diet, as in Le Sage's tale of fiction ; 

The other had composed a short essay. 
Stating such treatment was a sore infliction 

On mortals who had lost their blood in battle. 

When scarcely might they get a head of cattle. 
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XLVIII. 

Making it unnecessary, however^ 
(I '11 merely state for general information^) 

While dining with these learned doctors, never 
Did I observe, on any one occasion. 

Their doctrine, which they termed so very clever. 
E'er acted on, as in their avocation ; 

And hence the doctors, like our parsons^ teach ; 

** Do not that which I do, but what I preach/' 



XLIX. 

In one sense, on the bleeding principle. 

These gentlemen agreed, i^t least 'twas thought so : 
For when a skirmish or attack bef^l 

High chivalry, upon their spirits wrought so. 
That not Philosophy its flame could quell. 

When, in the field, these cavaliers were caught so ! 
They were enthusiasts in the nation's weal, 
And to the Turk administered their steel. 
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L. 

The lost tone of digestion to restore. 
In mild conjunction with a leaden pill! 

And of the latter they M an ample store. 
If judging from the commissary's bill : 

The Greeks are not contented with a score ; 
For such is their propensity to ill. 

That, set a Greek behind a wall, (you smile,) 

He '11 keep his post till sunset, half a mile — 



LL 

From where the foe is ; this is courage, all. 
Without exception, of the noblest cast ! 

Accounting for the very few who fall. 
On such occasions, 'mid their voUies vast ; 

When banners wave, and battle shputs appal 
But few^ while 're its glorious din may last. 

Save when with "Allah hu !" the Turks come out. 

And put the peeping Giaours to the rout. 
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LII. 

One morning, in a skirmish with the foe, 

' While these *' triumvirs'* were, of course, engaged, 
A cannon-ball had lain a Hydriote low. 

Just at that hour when most the conflict raged i 
Parmenio, being some inches off, or so. 

Waging the war as other heroes waged. 
Had met some '' hairbreadth 'scapes ;" but this was better 
Suited to form the subject of a letter. 



LIII. 
This letter, coming from a lover, is 

A loving and a long one, you may guess ; 
And, as I 'm fond of making mysteries 

In love, that it may not appear the less. 
We will reserve this subject, if it please 

The *' dilettanti," for a future mess ; 
In the meanwhile, I trust, in sooth, they '11 not 
Suppose Machaon's brother has been shot. 

END OF CANTO III. 



CANTO IV. 



89 



'^ £11' e mutazione si dolorosa^ 
Che fo perdere il gusto ad ogni cosa/ 



I. 

O^ Love ! sin^eet Love ! what could we do without thee ? 

Thou art the very axis of our pole ! 
As on a pivot our senses whirl about thee. 

In due submission to thy proud control : 
Fair woman's dower art thou ! to live and doubt thee. 

Doth make an " ignis fatuus of the soul 
Of breathing mortals ; while, with amorous art. 
Thou swayest thine empire o'er the human heart? 
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II. 
" Dear love!" (thus wrote Pannenio to her he loved :) 

*' Elvina ! fairest of the living fair. 
For whom this heart for deathless fame hath roved. 

To whom no earthly being may compare ! 
Whose beauty hath the youth of Albion moved 

To love thee, with the lover's wild despair ! 
Though, 'mid war's darkest perils, here thy shade, 
In angel brightness, hath around me played ! 



III. 
" I think of thee^ when on the ^gean shore 

My spirit wanders, and the moonbeam plays 
The bosom of its sleeping waters o'er. 

And thou art far from thine adorer's gaze ? 
Hope shall be with me, till I hail once more 

My native land, and light me with her rays ; 
But first the heroes' laurels must be won. 
Ere I may fondly greet so fair a one ! 
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IV. 

''This mom^ when on the envied battle plain. 
When Dangw's wreath seemed circled o'er my brow. 

While Havoc hurried o'er the prostrate slain. 
And life's red stream in oceans seemed to flow, 

A luckless Hydriote on his back was lain 
In deaths ere he might look upon his foe ! 

The fall was heavy, but heavier the shot 

Which laid him faint and breathless on the spot ! 



V. 

" More perils yet, — e'en deadlier may succeed, — 
Still doth my spirit soar as proud as ever ; 

And, though at times my heart should inly bleed 
That Destiny could thus two lovers sever. 

It must be in the book of Fate decreed 
That we shall meet agaiii : oh ! never, never 

Could Love such cruel dictates ever pen. 

To make Parmenio most unblest of men i 
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VI. 

" I love thee e'en to passion's flushed excess ! 

. No heart save mine could hold the loye I bear thee ! 

I 

Such words alone the lover may express ; 

Though far away, I would that I were near thee. 
And with my lips confirm what I profess ; 

Methinks, e'en now, thy lover, love, doth hear thee : 
A little while still must my spirit rove. 
To make me worthier of Elvina's love ! 



VII. 
'* Till then, my own sweet Paradise, adieu ! 

At eve I'll think on thee, 'mid Athens' groves ; 
Till life's last breath, my heart, my soul, is true 

To the fond haunting image which it loves : 
The war notes sound ! the Delhi are in view ! 

And my glad breast on glorious deed resolves : 
1 must away ! till battle's shout is o'er, 
Dearest, adieu ! I 'm thine for evermore !" 
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VIII. 

And so Parmenio thought ; but thoughts deceive. 
When such enraptured lovers give them birth. 

Now here again my pitying Muse must grieve. 
That such pure love should e*er alight on earth : 

That he was true, I do in truth believe. 
Although th' epistle may awaken mirth ; 

Yet, *' entre nous," it is a serious matter. 

When maids or lovers fail, especially the latter; — 



IX. 

I '11 tell you why : because it is their duty 
To court, and not be courted, if they 'd win ; 

They 've not themselves, so they must seek for beauty, 
And at a youthful time of life begin. 

Ere that the countenance grow somewhat sooty ; 
No lady likes an idler in the scene 

Of love ; meanwhile, their little whims 

Must be attended to as synonymes. 
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X. 

Hence it is serious : for a battle lost 
May make one doubt the winning of another ; 

Such doubts apply to Cupid's battles most. 
Although assisted by the lady's brother ; 

At times, you seem as in a tempest tost. 
Haying no port to steer to save the mother ; 

For getting into her maternal graces. 

May win the sire's condescension, gratis ! 



XL 

The '* billet-doux" was found of no avail, 
Elvina having made another choice ! 

However strong our scion might assail. 

In fame and glory, and the trumpet's voice. 

With *' sweet" Elvina it could nought prevail : 
I know not what had caused this armistice 

Of love ; " sub rosa," the matter turns out clearly 

Though dear his love, he was not loved so dearly ! 
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XII. 

Unfortunately for our gallant hero, 
His weekly letters, it appears, were missed ! 

And hence he bore the profile of a Nero^ 
Or lover whom his mistress had not kissed, 

Bringing the loving principle to zero, 
And veiling Cupid in a darksome mist ; 

From which through life it never might recover. 

To cheer the hapless bosom of the lover. 



XIII. 

Now this is certainly a tender case. 
And tenderly we '11 think upon the fair one : 

We find a fiery youngster keeping pace 
With Love, and this may be a rare one ; 

Albeit, not the circumstance of place 
Induced him ever to forget, or spare one 

Thought on the lady whom he seemed t' adore. 

And this, if known, had made him loved the more. 
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XIV. 

The " ladye*8*' passion may have been most tender. 
But truly we can't think but it was short ; 

In this by no means would I wish t' offend her. 
Though love is not at all a loving sport. 

Whene'er 'tis governed by the neuter gender ; 
(The letters being lost, by all report;) 

Elvina should her gentle love have fed. 

At least, until she heard that he was dead, — 



XV. 

Or past recover)^ ; 'twas indeed pedantic, 

To leave the lover thus to shift alone ; 
A love beyond all others most romantic, 

Whiph not e'en Epicurus might disown ! 
I doubt not but 'twill turn Parmenio frantic. 

Or his lost heart be hardened to a stone ; 
For such a glowing heat, when once 't hath dwindled, 
Like the volcano's fire, is ne'er rekindled. 
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XVI. 
In future, as a friend, I would advise 

All roving lovers to keep nearer home ; 
And, with their biUetS'-doux, be somewhat nice. 

In such case, to £ivoid Parmenio's doom ; 
For on the way a thousand ills may rise. 

Leaving, for love's suspicion, ample room: 
I, therefore, oa reflection, deem it better 
To go yourself, ia preference to a letter. 



XVII. 
In this, you make a certainty of what 

Before was deemed uncertain ; you may know 
What your adored Dulcinea would be at ; 

And if she still be faithful to her vow : 
Faithless I could not deem her ! as to that. 

The lover is more faithless of the twoi 
E'en in this case, 'tis somewhat dubious whether 
Parmenio had not left her altogether ! 
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XVIII. 

And if h$ had, the damosel was right ; 

A lover who could once his love betray. 
Although he should repent, both day and night, 

'Tis but the penitence all such should pay : 
He who could so his mistress' love requite 

In its first passion, should be cast away. 
As the base weed upon some desert shore» 
Unworthy of a friend, such traitor to deplore ! 



XIX. 

Besides our friends the doctors, was a priest. 
Who had resisted all entreaties to 

Decline their pseudo-military feast. 
Until the enemy appeared in view ! 

And then, like Vasso, he esteemed it best 
To leave the cause to shift as it might do ;^ 

And if we may rely on what I've heard. 

His tongue was in proportion to his beard : 
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XX. 

Of a great length, and not to be cut short : 
He humbly took the name of Archimandrate, 

Andf if he was of that created sort. 
He did but little honour to the state : 

I blush to state, he oftener was caught 
At pilfering, than saying prayers, of late ! 

This is a most ungodly thing, you know. 

And much deserving of a lash or so. 



XXI. 

He'd been with great Napoleon in the wars. 
Had seen the Pyramids of Egypt; where, 

With other heroes, he had won applause. 
Also, of " sacking,'' his allotted share : 

But words are light as air, or airy gauze ; 
I really do not think the man was there ; 

I asked him of Rosette, he did not know it ! 

And as to courage, Vm sure he did not shew it. 

f2 
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XXII. 

On our arrival in Calanrea's bay, 
. Like others, of his class, in duty bound/ 
He visited Lord Comet, just to say 

How glad he felt, to meet near sacred ground 
The modem Cimon on his liquid way^ 

To heal unhappy Grecians bleeding wound ; 
Indeed, he could not hdf express, he said, 
The blessing he should grant on such a head* 



XXIIL 
He likewise added, that he felt assured, 

" The very blaze of such a constellation" 
Would give more energy than could the sword. 

To rouse the dormant spirit of the nation. 
In which it was, he grieved to say, immured : 

He hoped, he would excuse this short narration, , 

And also, as he felt a little heated, 

» 
His Lordship would allow him to be seated. 

1 
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XXIV. 

And down he sat, like others who were there. 
Paying a tedious visit, " 5.' la Greque;*' 

So very long, a novist would despair 

If ever they would rise, their leave to take ; 

They seemed automatons upon a chair. 

Or Memuon's models, for companion sake : 

In one of these short sittings I have counted. 

To ninety'scoen minutes, it amounted v! 



xxv^ 

Th^archmandrate took his leave, but left behind 
A modest sample of his natural histofy ; 

Whose animal existence seemed inclined 
To propagation, in a small degree : 

The class and genus, in a note you'll find. 
Divested of this veil of mystery ; 

Still, as the secret's partly out, in free, 

I'll tell you what is meant, it is a flea ! 
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XXVI. 

Now this is not at all uncommon here, 

*Tis much sought after by the palikari ; 

They have a general hunt, — my muse, I fear. 
Somewhat descendeth from her region fairy ? 

We'll change this picture for another, where. 

Our pyramidal hero, feeling weary 

Of war, and hunger, (but chiefly of the foe,) 

Had left our party some few days ago. 



XXVII. 

Meanwhile^ though many chattels had been missed, 
Henceforth, we might infer, nought would b^ missing; 

I cannot here explain the missing list; 
Of sundry articles, we'll just put this in : 

A Turkish shawl^ he had contrived to twist ' 
Around his waist ; on this, doubts had arisen ; 

But finding that he'd suddenly grown fatter. 

At once, without discussion, cleared the matter. 
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XXVIII. 

There was a young Oxonian, a youth 

Of talent ; with a heart that knew no guile : 

Mild as the breath which fans the golden south. 
Though high in spirit 'mid the battle's toil ; 

Enduring where another would be wrath. 
In argument, he had the sophist's smile ; 

In sooth, he was an honest bonny Scot, 

And thus much from his character I'll quote. 



XXIX. 

I 

A captain of light infantry was there. 

Gay as a lamplighter, in speech and action; 

He'd studied much the elements of air. 
Breathing the breath of freedom, to a fraction : ] 

In words as frank, as in his heart sincere. 

Whom scandal could not darken with detraction; 

And this is somewhat singular, for praise 

Is calumny's precursor nowadays. 
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XXX. 

There was another, but that one is dead : 
May no unhallowed foot pass o'er his grave ! 

He could have told, how coward miscreants fled 
Athena's fight, when fought and fell the brave ! 

For him, the tear of sorrow hath been shed. 
From sister's weeping eyes ! and they who have 

The hearts to mourn a nobler spirit fled. 

Heap wrong on wrong, and bloody deed on deed ; 

That cause shall triumph, where such martyirs bleed ! 

XXXI. 

Our worthy friends, the doctors, I must state 
Were calmly basking in the arms of sleep, 

At the important juncture; when, elate> 

The Turks were striving up the hill to creep ; 

But such not beit^ the gracious will of fate. 
They m^elyiook, by accident, a peep> 

And thereby roused them from the lethargy, 

In which the Esculapians seemed to vie. 
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xxxir. 

The others vfhom Vve cast as being there. 
Of course had sundry duties to perform ; 

V 

Such as re\)ellihg^ to their nether lair^ 
Th' aspiring foe ! like spirits in a stoi^m, 

They seemed to revel through their hot career^ 
In which they certainly were uniform ; 

Each strove to make the Greeks stand &ve, they would not. 

Old Nick himself, in such an hour, could not ! 



XXXIII. 
Unless it were inTii$ dominions ; then 

The matter would be different, of course ; 
But here, so long as 'they were mortal men. 

Instead of growing better, they grew worse : 
The blood was chilled which flowed within each vein, 

Andy therefore, it is needless to rehearse 
Their. fame or courage; for they had but little. 
As war's thermometer had made it brittle. 

F 3 
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XXXIV. 
Hast known the carious whizzing of a ball ? 

At first, it makes you " wink/' when passing by ; 
I've seen some flinch, but others not at all. 

Proving man's state of sensibility : 
It is allowed that ^'dodging'' may not fall 

To cowardice, when th' artillery ply, 
"£n masse,'' their nitrous globes ; such dodging freaks 
Are in perfection 'mong the Turks and Greeks. 



XXXV. 

Meanwhile, this curious '' whiz" the doctors heard. 
With other sounds, more ominous by far ; 

These were the epigrams to fire and sword. 
And might their peaceful slumbers rather mar. 

Especially as the whizzing somewhat neared ; 
They were not novices in Grecian war. 

And erewhile knew full well, should they be taken^ 

Twould be most difficult to save their bacon ! 
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XXXVI. 

On this, they had decided to depart. 
When one of them just hinted, it was not 

So necessary that they now should start. 
Being as yet without the reach of shot : 

By no means did he deem them light of heart, 
Their chivalry was not so soon forgot ; 

But still, he thought, their running thus away. 

Would not induce the soldiery to stay ! 



XXXVII. 
And such example was not of the best : 

^' But if weVe runaways to fight with, sir. 
We had better lead th' advance I at least 

You'll find this certain what I now aver. 
And what in common justice is confest. 

Good company we always should prefer ; 
And, as these gents are bad as bad can be, 
I see no reason why we should not flee/' 
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XXXVIII. 

This notice, Mr. Rougecoulottes gave out, — 
An officer not mentioned by the way; 

He had a six-inch spur to either foot. 
And seemed most anxious to avoid delay ; 

Belonging to the cavalry; without 
His Pegasus he was *^ a pied mont^ ;" 

This may be true, but, cutting short demurs. 

Why not have brought his horse, as well as spurs ? 



XXXIX. 

And if but '' moimted on his legs,'' I see 
No reason why he should not make a stand. 

Like other bipeds, rather than thus flee ; 
He had the use of them, and four-feet brand ;f 

Perchance be deemed it not in euphony. 

To hold the sword, without the reins in hands ! 

But certes the excuse is somewhat sorry. 

And must at times his Gallic conscience. worry. 
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XL. 

Our subject of debate, the act of numing. 
Met with a stoppage, rather premature ; 

For what with *' Uria ! Allah bu !'* and gunnings 
'Twas decided their po^t was insecure ; 

On such occasion, Greeks are yery cunning. 
Hereon a many to make matters sure. 

Retreated to the shipping near the bank; 

One could not swim, and so of course he sank. 



XLI, 

The stop being put to talking, nothing more 
Opposed the measure of immediate flight ; 

Our gay hussar had lately gone before, — 
We can't precisely tell if 'twas fr6m fright. 

But he had left his gloves upon the floor ! 
This might be from the darkness of the night; 

With refugee, however^ in such condition. 

The circumstance gave rise to much suspicion. 
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XLII. 

One hazarded the thought he would come back : 
Another^ if he did, he'd backwards come ; 

It was not probable he'd make this tack. 
But crowd all canvass, till he neared his home ; 

As, 'twas remarked, he seemed a little slack. 
When half determined to await their doom : 

The third,-r-by far the likeliest of the three, — 

Deemed that the affair was yet a mystery. 



XLIII. 
On rising to decamp, a scene arose. 

Which cannot be described so well as felt ; 
It was a scene of wo ; all other woes. 

Before its heated influence, would melt f 
One doctor took the other by the nose. 

By way of pulley, and, in pulling, dealt 
A most unlucky kick behind, which laid 
The third unconsciously upon his bed. 
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XLIV. 

The gentleman whose nose was. held, contrived 
To get hissternpost out of the tent door; 

At this unlucky moment, had arrived 

Of our friend the rifleman, which was a bore ; 

Because, just as he'd partially contrived 
To poke his headpiece through the aperture. 

He came in contact with th' aforesaid post, 

I 

Which sent him nimbly reeling to his cost. 



XLV. 

He came t' inform them, it was time to quit. 
Which kindly hint they had already taken. 

Long ere the worthy rifleman thought fit 
To make his'entree, ere he was forsaken : 

We cannot deem it as a point of wit. 

To run one's head against a post ! to slacken 

His giddy course, had been much better for him. 

And', ere he butted, look at least before him. 
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XLVl. 

There was a tircumstance attending this. 

Which might have been dispensed with, if foreseeh ; 
But they were youngsters, and of course would miss 

Th' occasion proffered to them : had they been 
A little less precipitate,— it is 

Deemed, by an^occult witness of the «cene, ' ' 
That this said accident had been prevented. 
Whereas it was materially augmented. 



XLVII. 
The accident I muse on, in circtimstance. 

Is owing to this fumbling of the four ; 
Admitting but a somewhat slow advance. 

For penetration, through the narrow door : 
The tent being slightly reared, as if, perchance. 

Stood trembling o'er their heads, a sinecure ; 
Threatening an immediate dissolution, 
Until the threat was put in execution. 
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XLV^IIL 

This happened at an awkward moment, for 
The shouting much iAcreased, as did the fire ; 

Making the peril greater than before. 

As consequences grievous might transpire : 

They thought of Turks, and simitars with gore. 
And also, that the Pacha might require 

Their heads, to deck some sacred mosque's high steeple, 

As signposts for the Sultan's virtuous people. 



XLIX. 

Now this by no means left them much to hope. 
But made their difficulties rather worse ; 

They seemed within a labyrinth to grope. 

Whose mazy windings they might never pierce : 

Not the wild forms in the kaleidoscope, 

I 

Or changing hues, which rise there, and disperse. 
Could equal, in their colour or degree, 
Th' encamped quartette's physiognomy ! 
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L. 

Each brow was furrowed o'er with wildering thought. 
Each heart seemed quicker still to palpitate ; 

Each eye in vain for clearer objects sought, 
And had not that bright glance it flashed of late : 

Of course, ** the toute ensemble" on them wrought ; 
They had not been, till now, disconsolate ; 

And, what with searching for an aperture. 

They only made the darkness more obscure* 



LI. 

Meanwhile, at last, one managed just to get 
His head out, which took in a little breath. 

With anxious exultation ; while his feet 
Served to expel it from the tent beneath : 

In this they were not slow, th' oppressive heat 
Was suffocating, even unto death ! 

And this, though operating as a blight. 

Did not deter them from immediate flight : ^ 
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LII. 
The one without his shoes, o'er thorn and thistle ; 

The other with a blanket, which appeared 
A Roman toga, — he'd a stick for missile. 

In case the coast should not be duly cleared ; 
The third brought up the rear, and seemed to whistle 

To a known tune which you so oft have heard ; 
While the gay riflemen stood firm, until 
He found there was no use in standing stilL 



LIII. 
The " trio" got half-way, and there they stopped 

For breath; this, it would appear, they wanted-: 
Parmenio^ on the road, his missile dropped. 

While his poor heart most cruelly was haunted 
With such ideas as I've interloped 

Some stanzas back, which you may take for granted; 
They stopped, and, in this stoppage, were surprised 
To find the Greek position tranquillized ! 
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IIY. 

Now here, well take the liberty to leave 
The doctors where we found them^ on the hill ; 

I cannot say they're now there, this would give 
Rather a dull impression of them ; still 

It strikes me, on reflection, that they have 
Retiried to take of balmy sleep their fill : 

This drowsiness possesses now my veins. 

Of which the muse> in whispering voioe, complains. 



And, therefore, fearful such should tinge the pap^r. 
She humbly claims permission to retire; 

As, also, the blue spirit of my taper 
Begins to lose the brightness of its fire : 

Between ourselves we've cut ax^urlous eaper. 
Allowing many secrets to transpire; 

So, fearful of exhausting all my store. 

From further question, let us close the door* 
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LVI. 

I 

" Peace to the slumbers of each folded flower. 

May the rose call back its true colonrs soon !" 
Thus sang a poet from his sylvan bower^*^ 

Herein such strains are, may be out of tune : 
It is not in the gentle museV powar 

To raise the rose which hath been trod upon ; 
Meanwhile, we'll hope the^fond Parmenio's eyes. 
In dreams, behold Elvira's form arise. 



LVIL 

As repetition is so very dull, 

I need not say what I've already said, 
Concerning of the cavern, and its school 

Of chivalry ! from whence the Moslem fled : 
Tis prudent to adhere to this good rule. 

In not repeating what hath once been read ; 
We thereby save a vacuum on the chart, , 
I^or other matter which the muse may start. 
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LVIII. 

To follow up this principle, I'll state. 

My subject is just wound to its conclusion; 

I 

We therefore leave it, like all else, to fate ! 

And, if there should not be a rich profusion 
Of metaphor, to add unto its weight. 

It is, that Vve not courted such illusion : 
Should this sketch please, perchance I may agen 
Resume such occupation of my pen. 



LIX. 
I love the cause to which Tve been allied. 

And for its sake, will not the nation flatter ; 
They're vain enough, these Greeks, and full of pride. 

Still am I not in heart, as some, their hater : 
They have not all with equal courage vied. 

Like other states, the Grecian hath her traitor. 
Who would a people's sacred trust betray. 
And sell her children for the traitor's pay ! 
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LX. 

They've been the slaves to guiltier slaves than they. 
Whose law is lettered with the Christian's blood ; 

Whose noblest effort is, with swords to stay. 
As wildly fierce as the hyena's brood ! 

And thus, to God, their homages they pay, 
For, to each soul, the Giaour is thankful food ! 

Such, such have cast the chain o'er Greece for years. 

And fed the harvest with her children's tears ! 



LXI. 

I've told, of Greece and Grecians, what I've seen. 
And grieve to say I should have seen so much ! 

We scorn that character as vilely mean. 
Who would the victim of oppression touch 

With the cold withering breath of mortal spleen; 
His heart cannot be generous, that I vouch ; 

If I deem ill, at times, 'tis for her good, 
A^nd trust I hold not hatred in my blood. 
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LXII. 

For Greece is Freedom's orphan, helpless child ! 

Breathing where horrors circumvent her rest ; 
Her fanes have been with infidels defiled. 

The despot's sword hath pierced her bleeding breast : 
And she hath been as one, half calm, half wild. 

With every earthly ill and wrong opprest ! 
But now her God looks on her ! and hath shed 
A holier ray around her hapless head* 



LXIII. 

While Greece hath sons, to perish in her right, — 
While Greece hath friends, to arm in her defence,- 

While Europe's^ freedmen cheer her in the fight,-^ 
No force shall drive her freebom spirit thence ! 

No power shall crush her, with its giant might ! 
It is the same to-day, and will be hence ; 

The iron chain of tyranny may bind. 

But cannot quench this spirit of the mind ! 

END. 



JVOTES. 



NOTES TO CANTO I. 



STANZA VII. 
" The rest were old, but older in dissention!*' 

In a volume almost exclusively devoted to poetry, 
it would be needless to recapitulate the various heads 
of debate, with reference to the unhappy dissentions 
which have existed in Greece, from the commencement 
of the revolution u-p to the present period^ arising partly 
from motives of ambition and jealousy, among the 
chieftains of the Morea, towards the islanders of the 
^gean, who consider themselves in nowise inferior to 
their continental brethren, either in point of patriot- 
isi6 or courage. I shall, however,, give one instance 

g2 
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of the lamentable effects resulting from the ignorance 
and prejudice of the one party^ appointing a man 
devoid of all political or military knowledge, (however 
honest his intentions may be,) to the command of a 
people emerging from a state of barbarism; among 
whom law was as a cipher, yet on whom the future free- 
dom and welfare of a country were dependent: — 

Towards the end of February 1 825, the second year 
of Conduriotti's government, Ibrahim Pacha left 
Candia for Modon, with 6000 men, and, from reinforce- 
ments in April, he found himself at the head of 13,000' 
disciplined troops, including cavalry, artillery, and a 
host of renegade foreign officers, who, disgraced in 
their own country, came to reap dishonour among the 
Arab slaves of Mohamed Ali. 

With this army, Ibrahim contemplated aa attack on 
Navarin, then garrisoned with 150 men, almost desti- 
tute both of provisions and ammunition. Among the 
garrison, was the brave and unfortunate Count Santa 
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Rosa, who was charged to fortify the place, also the 
island of Sphacteria, commanding the entrance of the 
harbour. Under these pressing circumstances the 
president Conduriottis (who had previously exiled the 
celebrated Colocotroni, with other Chieftains, to the 
Monastery of Saint Elia, at Hydra,) announced his 
intention of taking the supreme command of the army. 
Fartunaiely,hovieYeT,toT himself, he fell sick; and, 

« 

unfortunately for his country, he committed the care ''of 
his flock'' to one Scourti, a Hydriote by birth, skilful 
as a sailor^ but possessing no military knowledge 
whatever. This circumstance naturally irritated the 
Roumeliot chieftains of the army, one of whom laconi- 
cally observed, that ^* ihi^fish of the sea might do very 
well in his own element, but among the rocks of the 
Peloponnesus, a wreck must be the consequence.'' The 
feelings of the patriot, however, eventually prevailed, 
and they simultaneously submitted to the commands 
of their new '^ Generalissimo." Ibrahim collected his 
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forces ; a battle was about to be fought, in which thiB 
fate of Nayarin would be decided. Scourti/^^' son 
gre/' made bis dispositions for the fight ; the Greek 
chiefs^ however, observing that such measures could only 
tend to a certain destruction, represented to him that 
they were not about to engage in a nttval action, that 
he should support his army by intrenchments, and not 
expose himself, without a bayonet, or cavalry, andVith 
but a few cannon, in open field against a force nume- 
rically, and indeed in every point, superior to his own ! 
*' Words are light as air,'' and, in an airy flight of 
humor, our worthy general condescended not to listen 
, to his more experienced companions in arms, but gave 
immediate battle. The affair was soon decided : Scourti 
occupied the centre, which he left completely exposed 
to attack* The Roumeliot chiefs formed the two wings, 

and cautiously intrenched themselves. Ibrahim, with 
some degree of impetuosity, attacked the wings ; but 

being successfully repulsed, with loss, he immediately 
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reformed his line^ and directed a general attack on the 
centre^ under cover of his numerous artillery. The 
heroic Scourti, with his "centre of gravity" fled with pre- 
cipitation. Ibrahim now ordered his Egyptian cavalry 
to the charge; and, had it not been for the advance of 

i . • » 

the reserve^ under their gallant leaders Con^tantine 
Botzaris^ and Tzavellas, they must have been killed to 
a man. The day was, however^ a fatal one to Greece: 
the slaughter was great, and among the bravest^ several 
Suliots^ who had much distinguished themselves, fell : 
it inspired a degree of terror among the inhabitants of 
the Peloponnesus, and occasioned the fall of Navarin^ 
where the virtuous and noble Santa Rosa sealed his « 
fidelity to Greece with his blood ! 

This terrible lesson, however^ led to one beneficial 
result : since the period in question, no Hydriot president 
has invested himself with the insignia of GeneraUssimo ; 
nor has a Greek sailor presumed to command ** out of 
his proper element. " 
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STANZA Xir. 

'' Dig deep' into this principle of man^ 
And so attack the Grecian in the yan.^ 

The author would wish it to be understood, that 
whatever may be contained in the '^Athenaid/' as refer- 
ring to the character of Turk and Greek, is for the most 
part from his own observation, uninfluenced by party 
feeling either towards Turk or Giaour. 



STANZA XIII. 

" For the Turk we've seen 
Full often war*s first principle to lack.'' 

It would be the height of ignorance and folly, to 
suppose the Turks who have invaded Greece superior 
to the Greeks either in courage or skill ; they pos- 
sess the same propensity to evil which has been so 
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unmercifully dealt out to the Greeks ; but I question 
if, during the whole war, the Turks have individuallt/ 
performed traits of heroism equal to those which have 
been so peculiarly marked among the Greeks. 



STANZA XIII. 

# 

" Our fights in Europe may be won or lost. 
While foes are here but at the starting-post/' 

Notwithstanding the numerous inconveniences and 
hardships which a Philhelline endures in the Greek 
service, by land or sea, their method of warfare is so 
peculiarly '* sui generis" that one cannot help feeling 
amused even amid " hair*breadth 'scapes." Often 
during my sojourn at the camp, before Athens, about 
daybreak, the Greeks would sally forth against their 
adversaries; who, on their part, with all the chi- 
valry imaginable, would come to meet them, until 

a3 
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within about musket-Bhot of each other^ here they 
would remain concealed behind rocks and stones, keep- 
ing up a desultory fire until evenings when about half 
a dozen would be wounded^ and mayhap one killed ; 
this is looked upon as a hot affair, — to which the heat 
of the climate much contributes. 

The following is another instance of oriental chi- 
valry, as related by Mr. Waddington^ in his interesting 
" Visit to Greece." ! rji 

One day, during the siege 6f Athens by the Greeks 
in 1821, the Athenians^ having received reinforcemetts 
from the island of ZejEU were anxious to make a demon-t 
stration of theiir for.c^, for the \itter intimidation of the 
enemy; and^ s^lf^pting the most natural method to efieei 
this purpose, they decided in marching, in longi fiana* 
thenaic procession, round the walls of the city. To 
make the spectacle more imposing, they called in the 
husbandmen from the vineyards ; and, for the aggran- 
dizement of their cavalry, they pressed every quadruped 
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in Attica, that was capable of supporting the weight 
of man. The procession, at length set out, and moved 

on, for some time, in great festivity and triumph; while 

« . .• • - . 

the Turks, collected on the fortress walls, observed the 
incomprehensible scene in anxiety not unmingled with 
terror : at last, by the malice of fortune, the pomp tobk 
guch a direction as to present itself directly before the 
mouth of one of the guns of the fortress ; and the 
Mussulman 9 by a singular deviation from his usual 
principle of warfare, chose that precise moment to 
discharge the gun. The ball executed its errand, and 
carried off the head of a Hydriote. Thunderstruck by 
so unexpected and unprecedented an occurrence, the 
whole procession, man and beast, dispersed at the in* 
stant; and, while some took refuge in the olive groves, 
others fled for security to the rocks and caves of 
Hymettus. Had the Turks taken advantage of this 
panic, they might have recovered temporary possession 
of Athens. 
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STANZA XIV. 

'^And jshould a battle 'mid these hosts occur. 
The subject of a day, 'tis really great! 

The affair in which the intrepid Karaiskaki receiy^ 
his mortal wound was reputed as a hard-fbught baitle*. 
The fact is that the Turkish and Ghreek advanced posts^' 
haying commenced skirmishing with mpre warmth 
than usual, the chieftain quitted his tent, (half dead, 
from illness,) and proceeded to the scene of action. 
At this moment, some Delhi horse had advanced from 
the olive wood before Athens : Karaiskaki, with the 
younger Colocotroni, a very promising officer, and a 
few other cavaliers, comm^iced an attack on them ; 
the Turks were repulsed with loss, five Greeks were 
killed^ and about 50 wounded, including their intrepid 
chieftains, Karaiskaki and Nikitas. 
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STANZA XV. 

'' According to the act of capitation^ 
He's dead already, in their calculation.^ 

Throughout the Greek war, an exchange of prisoners 
is a circumstance a Imostunheard of ; as, from the cruel- 
ties practised by the Turks at its commencement^ the 
Greeks^ actuated by revenge, retaliated on their oppres- 
sors^ by decapitating both the dead and the living. 



STANZA XVI. 



" The sixth of May, the awful sixth of May/' 



As this battle was something more than a mere affair, 

the following detail may not prove uninteresting to the 
reader. 

On the previous evening, about six o'clock, a part of 
our army^ amounting to about 3200 men^ left our 
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position of thePbalerum, to embark on board the Greek 
vessels of war, then lying off the ports of Athens, 
Phalerum, Munychia, and Pirens. The attacking 
army was to effect an immediate landing on the sea- 
shore, about three miles from the Acropolis; and, under 
cover of the night, proceed, by a forced march, to that 
fortress, without, as was anticipated, discovery from the 
Turks, until they should arrive at a hill, on which are 
the ruins of a temple dedicated to Bacchus, now com- 
monly called the Philo-papos : here the Turks had a 
mortar battery, commanding the Acropolis. In the event 
of resistance being offered from them, the army of the 
late General Karaiskaki, under the comihand of 
Tzavellas, amounting to 7000 men, was to advance; 
thereby causing a diversion, favorable to the attacking 
army, nnder the commander-in-chief. General Church, 
with the probable result of forming a junction. 

The destined troops effected a landing ; but^ instead 
of continuing their march, ridiculously lost time in 
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forming tambouris wherein to intrench themselves. 
The consequence of this was, that morning found them 
half-way in the centre of a plain, eminently adapted for 
the operations of cavalry ; (it must be observed that the 
Greek army was wholly composed of infantry :) this 
was soon discovered by the Turks ; and their Seraskier, 
Kioutahi, having received a reinforcement of 2000 
cavalry, from Omer Vrioni, pacha of Negropont, he 
immediately ordered them 'to advance to a position 
covered by a hill, between the garrison and the Greek 
army. The Greeks formed , as it were, three irregular 
columns ; the first was composed of the Suliots, the 
regulars, Candiots, &c. 

After forming a reserve of 1000 cavalry, Kioutahi 
ordered the remainder to advance from the rear of the 
hill ; they charged with the greatest impetuosity, and 
not without some appearance of tact. The SuHots and 
Candiots were destroyed almost to a man, while the 
regulars^ commanded by Captain Inglese, after defend- 
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ing themselves with great obstinacy, were overwhelmed 
by the enemy's horse, and fell nobly defending their 
post to the last. At this eventful moment a general 
panic throughout our army was but too visible, imme- 
diate flight was the consequence ; and the enemy's 
cavalry, including 400 Delhis, commenced a terrific 
slaughter: the fugities, having already abandoned their 
tambouris, lost six fieldpieces and all their intrenching 
instruments. General Church, after ineffectually en- 
deavouring to rally his troops, made for the sea-shore, 
accompanied by Lord Cochrane and their officers ; and 
who, amid alarming cries, answering to '* sauve qui 
pent," contrived, with the greatest difficulty, to embark 
on board their vessels, after wading through the cooling 
domain of Neptune up to their necks, and having been 
closely pursued by the victorious Turks, regardless of 
the cannon of the Greek fleet playing upon them. 

Such is the account of this disastrous affair : of the 
regulars, among whom were 29 PhilheUines, their 
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commander Inglese was killed ; and only 26 out of the 
260 returned from the iSield^ and but four Philhellines. 
The loss of this battle may be attributed to two causes: 
the folly of the Greeks forming tambouris^ and intrench- 
ing themselves in a plain, so eminently adapted to the 
operations of cavalry ; and, secondly, the non-advance 
of the 7000 men posted in the rear and left flank of the 
enemy. Their general, instead of causing a diversion 
in favor of the attacking army, was smoking his pipe 
and taking coffee, with the most perfect indifference; 
and stated, as an apology, that the Palikari had refused 
to advance in consequence of their arrears of pay ! The 
loss of the Oreeks on this occasion, is estimated at 
about 2000 killed and wounded, while that of the Turks 
amounted to about 60 cavalry. 
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STANZA XVI. * •■ ' 



^^ When, in the battlei man's chill teardrops starts 
It is a proof of an unmanly heart." 

The late Capt. Urquhart,: who had served' with the 
British armies id Spain and at Waterloo, commanded 
a body of Hydriots at the Phalerum. Perceiving the 
danger with which his advanced posts were threatened, 
in consequence of the defeat of the Greek army; he 
ordered a party of his men to descend with him, and 
bring the fi^ldpieces (two six-pounders) up the hill: 
this they refused, and obliged the Captain, with the 
few foreigners who were with him, to perform ; while 
siich was the state of alarm and terror of the Hydriots, 
that many were observed in tears! lamenting the fate 
of their countrymen, who were falling by hundreds In 
the plain beneath. 
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STANZA XVra. 

* 

<' But lie all mangled, as the Turk or Greek, 
Shall, with unshaken heart, his thirstful vengeance wreak !*' 

I will not disgust my readers with a detail of the 

horrid brutalities which have been committed on the 

unfortunate sufferers who had become prisoners, either 

of Turk or Greek; suffice it to say, that even the dead 

left on the field of battle, after being stripped of their 

arms and clothes, have been mutilated almost to atoms, 

by way of satiating a revengeful and bigotted enemy ! 

while frequently a Greek would address himself to me 

with an air of triumph, at the same time producing an 

ear or a head, as an emblem of his assumed heroism in 

the field ; I say assumed, from the circumstance that, in 

nine cases out of ten^ these vaunting palikars are the 
greatest cowards, and evince more hostility towards the 

dead than the living. 
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STANZA XXI. 

"They'd < ladies' smocks/ too, which were much esteemed.'' 

The Cannadine Prsetensis^ or Ladies' Smock, grows 
in great abundance in the plains of Athens, and which , 
when properly boiled, was deemed an exquisite dish 
both to Turk and Greek. 



STANZA XXII. 
"The modem Grecians have this virtuous quality." 

Notwithstanding the many faults and evils existing 
among the Greeks, we were not a little surprised to find 

4 

them averse to hard drinking ; and, considering the 
facility of acquiring all kinds of liquors, comparatively 
for nothing) in Greece, I think an impartial observer 
will award them their meed of credit, for abstaining 
from that which engenders the greatest of vices inci- 
dental to human nature. 
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STANZA XXIV. 

''A sort of animal the Greek abhors. 
And looked on as a griffin in the wars/' 

The Delhis, without exaggeration, may certainly be 
termed '* armed at all points;" each man carries three 
brace of pistols, a sword, yatagan, carbine, and dirk. 
Thus equipped) no wonder that, in their furious attacks, 
they should excite terror among thetireeks, to whom the 
use of the bayonet is unknown, as, if they stand a charge, 
certain death awaits them, and such has been the fate 
of the Botzarisj Dracps, and other heroes of Greece. 



STANZA XXV. 

'< Such thoughts, in sooth,, the spirits somewhat damp, 
When we but muse on what Greek chieftains weT*e." 

In general, and more especially at the present day, the 
Greek chieftains, or capitani, as they arecalled,are an un- 
principled, vain, and avaricious set, who, before they were 
appointed to command, should have been taught to obey. 
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STANZA XXVII. 

" There is a chief, however, we'll except 

From this patrician class of modem Greeks." 

To say that a// were bad, would be doing in justice to 

?Lfew, such as Canaris, the younger Colocotroni, Kalergi, 

Macri, &c. The chieftain, however, whom I here more 

particularly mention, is the brave and patriotic Nikitas. 
The following anecdote will fully justify my assertion as 

regards his patriotism : At a time when the Greeks 

were much embarrassed, and their enemies more sue- 

cessfully opposed to them, a subscription was raised 

to procure provisions, ammunition. Sec. for the troops 

in the field ; a deputation waited on Nikitas. The 

chieftain was at the moment surrounded by his devoted 

clansmen ; and, instead of the rich embroidered dress 

which too commonly distinguishes the chiefs from their 

followers, he was habited in a plain Albanian costume. 
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with a capote loosely thrown around him. On making 
their mission known to him, and on their requesting 
money, Nikitas replied that " Riches he had none, and 
that each of his men fared the same as himself; but/' 
said he^ ungirting a splendid sword from his waist, and 
which he had taken from a Turkish officer of rank in 
battle^ ^.* thils sword may^ perhaps, produce you a sum 
equivalent to what I should have been biit too happy 
in bestowing, towards the relief of our unfortunate 
country; take it, I have another equally fit for the service 
to which I have devoted myself;" 



1 • 



STANZA XXIX. 

^^ Her hireling soldiers take the field, 'tis true, 
And there they'll stop, * while foes are not in riew.' " 

In a previous note, relative to the battle of Athens, 
I have intimated that the loss of that battle is to be 
attributed partly to the non-advance of the 7000 men 
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under their general Tzavellas. . The proverb >of /' Point 
de Targent point de Suisse," may, with much truth, be 
applied to the Greeks. Notwithstanding the repeated 
efforts of the European officers there engaged,^ they 
remained fifteen days in the same position; at a moment 
when the Turks were much distressed for provisions 
and ammunition, and had but about 2000 men in the 
field, who, had they been attacked, must have. been 
defeated, as, independent of the main army, thegarrison. 
of the Acropolis would have advanced . on the rear of 
the Turks. This delay proved fatal to the Greeks ; as, 
on the very morning previous to the battle, the Turkish 
Seraskier"^ received his reinforcements, consisting of 
2000 cavalry, and 3000 Albanian infantry, who turned 
the fortune of the day. 

* This Seraskier (Kioutahi,) who displayed so much courage and 
skill before Athens, is now commanding the annies of the Sultan, «as 
Grand Vizier, against the Russians. 
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STANZA XXXVII. 
^* They have no time to mince with knives and forks/' 

The Greeks are endeavouring to dispense with this 
very ungenteel^ and, to say thejeastof it, slovenly, mode 
of eating. It is one of the elegancies acquired from 
their late tutors, the Turks ; who, from prince to peasant, 
enjoy the luxury to its full extent ; but which, to an 
European visitor, is truly disgusting. 



STANZA XXXVni. 

" For the Grecians love, 
Beyond all other loves, war's proud parade !'' 

The Greek military costume, especially the Albanian 
and Suliote, is peculiarly rich and elegant, of which 
they are as peculiarly vain : being generally a fine race of 
men^ their figures appear, certainly, to great advantage. 
By the way, I could mention two or three Frank gentle- 

H 
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men who ape the Grecian costume ; but which, on them, 
appeared rather '^ho^sdesaison/' arising probably from 
— not a want of vanity. One gentleman, not being able 
to procure a fustinella, or kirtle, contrived to make one 
from a sheet! 



cc 



STANZA XLI. 

You*il find the culprit's life will ebb and flow, 
Between the bearded and mustachio plan 
Of passing judgment on the crimes of man/' 



While travelling in Upper Egypt, on a visit to the 
Kayaya Bey, or governor of that province, during a 
trial, of minor importance, at which he presided, I 
observed this peculiarity ; and was informed, by his 
physician, an Italian, that he seldom spoke, in reply to 
the arguments of the parties in dispute, but almost 
invariably, with a wave of the hand> allowed a twitch 
of his beard or mustachio to decide the affistir. '^Credat 
Judffius/' 
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STANZA II. 

^ This gay and ready wit of theirs anent 
Seems a mere natural accomplishment.*' 

Scarcely a sentence escapes the lip of a Greek with- 
out some spark of this element^ so peculiar to them^ 
even among the humblest class. 

One day^ the Turks^ seeing an ass belonging to the 
Suliots, which, grazing, approached towards them, 
took it : the Suliots, who used it for various purposes, 
begged the Turks to restore it, promising to give them 
something else in exchange ; the Turks consented to 
do so, leaving the exchange to their own discretion. 

h2 
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As soon as the Suliots received the ass, ihey returned 
one of the few Turkish prisoners whom they had taken 
a few days before, saying that they sent them in ex- 
change a thing of exactly equal value, and that they could 
discern no difference between the two. It is needless 
to hint the Turks were extremely exasperated at this 
contempt. 



STANZA in. 

^ But that with which their hearts are most embued. 
Is the worst rice of all, — ingratitude I** 

I would not wish to attribute this term^ in a general 
sense, to the Greeks ; but would herein particularize 
those among them, whose riches and influence could 
well enable them to have shewn some degree of grati- 
tude to many foreigners in the service of their country. 
I could mention several gentlemen and officers who 
have devoted their fortunes, and, in some instances, 
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their lives, to the cause of Greece ; and who, during the 
many years of their arduous services, never once received 
an invitation, or even a civility, from them. The truth 

■ 

is, that those who style themselves of a superior class 
(by no means superior in intellect,) have been so much 
flattered by Europeans, on the once glorious state of 
their country, and other heroics, such as their supposing 
themselves personalb/ descended from a Miltiades, 
Socrates, Demosthenes, or a Leonidas ; that they con- 
sider it a duty imperative on the Franks, to fight in their 

« 

behalf, while they, from sordid motives, remained im- 
mured at home, calculating on the profit of their mer- 
chandise, or on the probability of a fortunate speculation 
in Greek bonds. 
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STANZA IV. 

*' Should meet a cold requital ! such as he 

Who, fearless, taught them an heroic part, — 
And now lies mouldering in a bloody grave, 
In Scio*s hapless isle, washed by the ocean wave/' 

The circumstance to which this stanza alludes would 
be deemed incredible, could I not vouch for the fact : 

At the siege of Scio, in 1827, an officer of Hanoverian 
cavalry offered his services as one to Colonel Fabvier ; 
which the colonel declined, on the grounds that he would 
give none a command who had not previously distin- 
guished himself under him. Chagrined at this uncour- 
teous reply, — a few days after, the Turks made a despe- 
rate sortie, when this gallant young man joined the few 
regulars present ; and after having killed several of the 
enemy, on his pursuing the fugitives to the advance- 
intrenchment of the Greeks, a Turk shot him. through 
the head, from the walls of the fortress to which the 
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enemy were retreating. After his deaths the priefttnot 
only refused to attend hid funeral, btit aho vociferated 
his anaikema against any Ghreeks who should pollute 
themselyes with touching the body of the Frank. This 
threat intimidated some, while others, not unmmdful 
of his heroic devotion in their behalf, and regardless of 
the said dreadfid anathema, assisted at his burial, with 
miUtary honours. 



STANZA VI. 

'^ But this we deemed a Turldsh form acquired, 
As Mussulmen possessed such ere the Greek/' 

In a work purporting to give some idea of character, 
it would be an injustice (more especially to the Greeks^) 
were I to particularize their errors alone. I shall, there- 
fore, subjoin the following melancholy picture of Turkish 
cruelty, as related by my friend Mr. Macfarlane, in his 
very clever and interesting work on Constantinople ; 
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** The story of these two women (a mother and her 
daughter^ at Scio^ was painfully interesting, but not 
at all rare among the islanders ; there were other tases 
of even greater wretchedness than they had suffered. 

** The mother had seen her husband hanged on the 
castle walls^* one son slaughtered in her presence, 
another, a child, taken away as a slave, while her 
daughter and herself were carried away, captives^ into 
Asia Minor. At Chesme, they were torn from each 
other's embrace, and sent separately, by their masters, 
to different places, far from the coast, where it was un- 
likely they should ever meet again, or ever l;iave the 
means of obtaining liberty. It was not explained to 
me by what happy chance the mother, however, did at 
last obtain hers. She then went in quest of her 
daughter : she knew that the Turk, to whose lot she had 



^ The Sciot hosts^es, to the number bi seventy y were stripped naked, 
and hanged on the castle ramparts, like dogs. This, at least, was 
done by order of government, and not of the mob. 
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fallen, on the division of spoil, belonged to a district 
somewhere inland from the seaport of Scala Nuova« 
With no other information, she repaired to that part of 
the coast ; her wanderings, her anxious inquiriesi were 
long fruitless ; but, at last, she learnt from a papas, or 
priest, that a person answering the description of her 
daughter had been seen, some months before, ata certain 
Turkish village, two days' journey in the interior. She 
instantly departed with a caravan going in that direc- 
tion ; and, after travelling on a camel two burning days, 
in the month of August, she reached the village named ; 
but here she learnt that the Turk, the master of her 
daughter, had died in the expedition against Samos, 
and that the other members of his family had gone it 
was not known where. To obtain, at least, a clue that 
might lead her to her daughter, she wandered several 
days in the district: nothing could she learn; the 
family had never been long settled there, its chief 
dead, the rest might be scattered God knew whither, 

h3 
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or all might be dead likewise ! The afflicted motUei^ 
was on the point of giving up the pursuit in despair* 
and returning to her solitary home, when a poor Yerook/ 
touched with compassion by her tenderness and grief* 
informed her that he had seen a Greek female slave 
at an encatopment of a tribe of his brethren, and that 
he would conduct her to it in a few hours. She again 
set out on her search, and arrived at the black tents of 
the Yerooks : the slave was, indeed, her daughter ! and, 
after a separation of three years, she clasped her darling 
child to her bosom. The Yerooks, to whom she now 
belonged, were poor ; they might, perhaps, as a single- 
hearted, simple race, feel the force of maternal kindness. 
The terms of the ransom were easily arranged ; and the 
poor mother returned to Scio, exhausted in person and 
pecuniary resources, but with her child. They had 
since continued to exist on the labour of their hands, 

* Yerooks are wandering tribes of Turks, answerifig to the Bedouins 
or wandering Arabs of Egypt* 
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assisted, occasionally, by relations in somewhat better 
circumstances. Of the son and brother, the child that 
had been carried off in 1822, they had nerer been able 
to learn any thing." 



STANZA VI. 



*^ While slaughter stalked abroad, his prey to seek/' 



When the Greeks fled from Athens* before the army 
of Omer Vrioni, in 1821, that pacha encouraged the 
soldiers in those frequent excursions into the mountains 
and villages, which they called Greek hunts, and in 

which they were but too successful. He permitted the 
victims whom they brought back with them, aged 
shepherds, Caloyers, children, or women, to be butcher- 
ed in the public places, or before the very doors of 



» \; 



Vide Waddington's Visit to Greece. 
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their own residences ! and upon one occasion^ at least, 
ordered some o£ those wretches to be empaled for no 
other existing reason than to oblige the monstrous 
caprice of the savages who had seized them. 

On the 14th of November, however, a large party 
thus engaged, in the groves of Academus, and along the 
banks of the Cephissus, perceived some peasants at a 
distance, whose flight encouraged their pursuit ; they 
were advancing, f /I /fi/^ cry, and had already extended 
the usual limits of their excursion, when they suddenly 
found themselves in the presence of a large body of armed 
villagers. The order of the chase was instantly reversed ; 
in the haunts of the " hare"* a tiger had, at last, been 
roused, and he pr6ved as merciless in vengeance as his 
pursuers had been found savage in aggression. About 
five-and-twenty Turks were killed, and the only one 
who was taken alive was instantly empaled on the spot. 

* The islanders were, in fact, before the revolution, known to the 
Turks by no other name than the *^ hares/* 
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The Athenians are very proud of this affair, and call it 
the battle of Calandri, from the name of the plain where 
it took place.* 



STANZA Xni. 

*^ Could but thy votaries subdue in words, 
Such warrior chiefs might well dispense with swords.*' 

In a loquacious point of view, the Greeks are, per- 
haps, unrivalled ; to this quality may be attributed, in 
a great measure, their want of energy in the field. In 
the assemblies which they have heretofore held, they 
have remained for days, nay, even weeks, debating upon 
matters of frivolous dispute, at a time when the advances 
of the enemy required an immediate and vigorous oppo- 



* Most of the Turks who escaped to the city from this action returned 
tans culottes ; the importance derived from those dignified incumbran- 
ces had not been consulted, in the hurry of flight ; and great spoil of 
broad-cloth is said to have been collected by the conquerors. 
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gition ! On our arrival in Greece^ we found the m^mbefs 
of government at variance as to the place of meeting. 
The party of Zaimis remained at ^gina, while that of 
Colocotroni was at Gastrin near Argos ; and it was only 
from the circumstance of Lord Cochrane's threatening 
to quit Greece, that they were induced, through bis 
representations, to meet at Treezene, a central point 
between ^gina and Castri. Delay was the chief cause 
of the unfortunate result of the battle of Athens. 



STANZA XIV. 

" Who, with contemptuous air, and visage rough. 
Ordered the Grecian's head to be cut off." 

It not unfrequently happened, during the siege of 
Athens, that many of the Greek soldiers were enter- 
prising enough to volunteer and carry despatches to the 
Acropolis, through the Turkish camp ! many of whom. 
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however^ fell victims to their hardihood. A few days 
previous to the battle of Athens, eight out of eleven 
palikari, who had been to the Acropolis^ were, on their 
return to our camp, surprised by the Turks, and imme- 
diately decapitated. 



STANZA XVI. 
*^ By them he was betrayed into a snare/' 

When the garrison of the Acropolis was in a very 
distressed state. Colonel Fabvier volunteered to relieve 
them with 500 men, each carrying portions of provisions 
and ammunition ; he cut his way through the enemy's 
cainp, and entered the fortress. The members of the 
government had commissioned him to present a letter 
to the commandant of the garrison, and which letter 
(the contents of which were, of course, unknown to him,) 
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actually gave specific orders that, in the event of the 
coloneFs entering the fortress, he was on no pretence 
whatever to be allowed to depart from thence, but that, 
on the contrary, when once in, he was bouod to exert 
himself, to the best of his power, in their defence ! 



STANZA XVIII. 

•* Which a dove 
On silvery wings of downy plumage, bore 
From the crusaders, to the lady's shore/' 



To add to the denouement of this *' hoax," a M.< 



of Marseilles, has a dove preserved in his Museum, with 
a paper attached to it; of course the curious spectator 
is informed that the dove, and letter, are the identical 
ones alluded to in the text, and which migrated from 
the Acropolis, some hundreds of miles across the 
Mediterranean, 
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STANZA XXIV, 

" But if I had such hapless misery seen, 

And suffered, as the sufferers who were there, 
For a long twelvemonth, without Hope to wean 

Their thoughts one moment from the .heart's despair.^ 

The privations which the unfortunate Greeks endured 
throughout this siege, are almost equal to their suffer- 
ings at Messalonghi. 

In adversity, I had the opportunity of remarking, that 
the character of a Frenchman approaches more to that 
of the Greek than the English. The latter keeps up a 
stem resignation, peculiar to him, and loses in a great 
measure all inclination to merriment; while, on the con- 
trary, the Frenchman, though apparently despondent, 
possesses at times a peculiar naivete which tends much 
to relieve the mind, in its state of dejection. At the 
latter part of the siege, when all the meat had been 
consumed^ and the Greeks were so ''hard up** that the 
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only animal food they could procure, consisted of cats, 
rats, &c., a Frenchman, formerly in the service of 
Napoleon, was among the elite of the party in the 
Acropolis, and had made himself particularly remark- 
able for his exquisite dishes, choice wines^ and agree- 
able conversation, abounding with anecdote and wit. 
His more intimate companions, for the most part 
Europeans, were not a little puzzled to know how he 
could procure such delicacies ; more especially as they 
were aware that his pecuniary resources were exhaust- 
ed ; and that even they could not procure 9uch, either 
for love or money : at last, an accident solved the 
mystery. A Greek chieftain, it would appear, had a 
cellar in a cavern, at a secluded part of the fortress, in 
which he had stowed away a considerable quantity of 
wine in barrels ; he was in the habit of descending to 
draw wine every day, until on one occasion, much to 
his surprise and mortification, he discovered that his 
favorite haunt had been polluted by the footsteps of a 
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klefti ;* and that his stock of wine was exhausted ! 
his inquiries as to who was the delinquent were fruitless; 
and it was not until the evacuation of the fortress, by 
the Greeks, that the Frenchman, for want of something 
better to do, confessed his being the guilty offender : 
the barrels having been placed in a long row, one 
behind the other, his Gallic friend, to delay discovery, 
had commenced broaching the last of the stock, until 
he arrived at the one already tapped by the chieftain : 
the consequence was, that the latter, when this had 
become exhausted, found, to his disappointment, that 
the ** Frank" had very frankly been before him, in 
broaching the remainder. His depredations, however, 
were not confined to this, as he was also detected in 
stealing the old women's cats, at night, to make up a 
dish for the morrow's repast. 

* The Greek for robber, as applied to a mountain bandit. 
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STANZA XXV. 



'' As erst with chaste Penelope." 



Alluding to the well-known anecdote of Penelope, 
the wife of Ulysses king of Ithaca, who being beset by 
a host of suitors, set to work at a piece of tapestry, 
declaring she would make choice of one of them, when 
the work was finished ; she baffled their expectations, 
however, by undoing in the night, what she had done 
in the day, until the return of Ulysses, after an absence 
of tocw/y years. A poet observes "Constancy dwells 
in heaven above:" if this pretty tale may be credited, 
we certainly should allow a particle of that virtue to 
our earthly Penelope. 
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, STANZA XXXra. 

" And thus at once would end this endless war/' 

Although the Greeks may be now considered as 
haying liberated themselves from the Turkish yoke« 
I fear it will be some time ere peace is established 
among them. Their ideas of liberty are so romantic, 
and their ignorance and arrogance, towards each other, 
is such, that they will require a much more energetic 
and determined president than at present dictates to 
them : among such a people as the Greeks, combining 
great natural talents, with all the vice which the licen* 
tious and indolent Turks have taught them,^they not . 
only require rigorous laws, but, what is more important, 
a rigorous and determined ruler. 
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STANZA XXXIV. 

'^ Albeit, herein I do not mean f imply 

The Greeks are fighting for the sake of feud ; 
That they're oppressed, no mortal can deny." 

To one acquainted with the Greek character, it is 
not to be wondered at, that the Greeks should have 
revolted against their oppressors ; but that they 
should have remained so long under their barbarous 
yoke. Murder and rapine have been the chief cha- 
racteristic traits of the Ottoman government: one 
author, and only one, has been pleased to observe, 
that the Greeks seemed to enjoy comparative tranquil- 
lity and happiness, until the kleftis, or mountain 
banditti of the Peloponnesus, raised the standard of 
revolt, Yvith no other object than that of plunder. 
Nothing can be so utterly inconsistent with truth as 
this statement " comparative tranquillity and happi- 
ness'' may have been enjoyed by those few Greeks 
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who had been appointed to govern, but, with the 
exception of those satellites of Turkish power, the 
unfortunate Greeks have been the victims of every 
species of oppression to which man could be sub- 
ject. Wherever education or the arts were cultivated, 
and beginning to assume a character beyond the com- 
prehension of the imbecile Ottoman, the Greek colleges 
(more especially that of Scio^) were destroyed. Their 
wives and daughters have been torn from their arms, 
wherever the fatal charm of beauty (not uncommon in 
Greece) existed; and I could relate many instances, 
previous to the days of the revolution, where a brother 
or a husband has been deliberately shot, for resisting 
such lawless violence on the part of their cruel rulers. 
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STANZA XLII. 

^^ At such a time as this, I do repeat^ 
The foe should be a little more discreet/' 

Another instance of want of discretion, on the part of 
the Turks, is thus related by Mr. Waddington, and 
which I had previously heard related by a Greek 
chieftain, during my sojourn in Greece. 

At the first sound of discord in the Morea^ the 
peasants of Attica, headed by the Cassiotes, a brave 
hardy race, inhabiting the mountains towards Philee, 
assembled in great numbers, in the villages at the foot 
of mount Pentelicus, where they were speedily joined 
by a body of Salaminians. The Turks confined them- 
selves to the walls of the city ; and little dreading the 
open attack of an enemy which had for the most part 
no better weapons than clubs or lances, or various 
instruments of agriculture, they still thought it prudent 
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to take some little precaution at night. For this purpose 
(shall I be believed ?) they posted Greeks upon various 
parts of the walls, vAih orders to inform them should 
the rebels approach ; while they themselves reposed in 
stupid security, round the fires which they had lighted 
within the gates. These Greeks entered, of course, into 
immediate communication with their brethren without^ 
and it was agreed, that they should signify the favor- 
able moment for assault, by changing the word given 
them by the Turks, and vociferating, in its stead, 
'* come, they sleep !" This signal is believed to have 

been very frequently repeated, before it was obeyed. 
At last, a short time before sunrise, the guards at the 

gates were rudely awakened, and, after a very feeble 

defence, in which twelve or fifteen men fell on each 

side, the Turks retired to the Acropolis, whither they 

had already withdrawn their families ; and the city of 

Athens became, once more, the city of the Athenians. 
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STANZA XLVn. 

'^ liis countiy'g pangs were leaa than now they are. 
And peace could rise triumphant over war !*' 

The tragic falls of Ipsara and Scio, where thousands 
of defenceless men, women, and children, were butcher- 
ed in cold blood by the barbarous Turks, are too revolt- 
ing in their nature to relate here in detail. When 
serving in Greece, in the year 1827^ I had an opportu- 
nity of visiting these islands. Ipsara, once so flourishing 
and beautiful, had become a ruined and deserted island, 
not a human being was seen to inhabit it ! while during 
the expedition to Scio, once the richest and most popu- 
lous island of the Mediterranean, 1 observed palaces 
with their marble columns strewed around in fragments, 
and the surrounding villages, to the number of sixty, 
uninhabited, and laid waste; and the orange and 
lemon trees, especially in the gardens surrounding the 
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mansions at the town of SciO| were^ in the month of 
December, loaded- with their golden fruit, while the 
mountains surrounding the valley were covered with 
snow : indeed, even in this sea^son of winter and desola* 
tion, the island presented an appearance of beauty 
answering to the name which « from its fertility^ it had 
acquired, viz. *' the garden of the Sultatia." 



STANZA LIV, 

*^ We'll let the coward run, and leave him running, 
But not pass o*er, our heroes of the cave.** 

On the night succeeding the battle of Athens, the 
Turks, animated by their late victory and also, in no 
small degree, by a liberal supply of ungodly wine, &c. 
Arom their Seraskier, resolved to follow up their advan- 
tages by attacking the Greek position of Phalerum. 

i2 
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The night was particularly dark, and the advance 
of the enemy could only be distinguished, by the 
flashing of their musketry, when discharged. Of 
course, as is usual on the occasion of a reverse, the 
Greeks were not exactly prepared for another battle ; 
moreover, they were, at this moment,in a great measure 
devoid of that peculiar " esprit de TSlme," which ani- 
mates the warrior. This circumstance encouraged the 
enthusiastic Turks; their fire continued with redoubled 
energy, until they received an unexpected check on the 

4 

part of the heroic General Nikitas, who, with his follow- 
ers, being posted in a cave, midway between the hill 
and the Turks, suddenly advanced, and, opening a well- 
directed fire on them, speedily obliged them to retreat, 
leaving several killed and wounded on the field. This 
gallant affair was the means of saving the position, 
as, without their well-timed and vigorous assistance, from 
the terrified and wavering state of the army in general, 
the enemy would, without difficulty, have dislodged them. 
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and committed immense slaughter ; as the Greeks had 
no means of escape, save towards the sea ; where, from 
the busUe and agitation consequent on a ^^ coup 
de main/' the difficulty of escape would be much in- 
creased. 



STANZA LVII. 

** Aspasia's beauty yet pervadeshthe soil, 

Shedding its radiance o'er th' ^gean isles/' 

' The observation of Mr. Macfarlane, is so perfectly in 
accordance with my own, on the subject of Greek 
beauty, that I cannot but introduce it here. ''The 
women are handsome; indeed, you rarely meet with 
an ugly face among them : the form of the head, the 
general cast of the countenance, are classical ; and in 
the profile,! have frequently found that exquisite, gently 
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•curving liiie we s^e in ancient Or^ek coins (ind m^nlM, 

(and which we hate been accttatomed to consider the 

line of ideal beauty,) identified in ''real flesh and blood/' 

Their large black eyes, with long lashes, and their de<> 

licately arched eyebrows, (the latter, when not denatu* 

ralized and spoiled by the too common practice of dying 
them,) are the finest I have ever seen. They have the 

same graceful carriage of the head and neck which 
I have remarked in the Frank ladies, and have all, 
however abject their condition, an ease of deportment, a 
natural gentility, and, I may say, an elegance of man- 
ners. '' You might take one of these poor girls,'' said 
my friend M — ^ ^' and, having changed her dress and 
taught her a few terms, present her at the court of the 
king of England, and she would be remarked^ eveii 
there, for her gracefulness and dignity/' 

There is one fault, however, peculiar to the ladies c^ 
the East ;. this is in their posture on a sofa ; '' the receixh 
^d position,^' says the above-meationed author, '' even in 
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compaDy» is to Bit, with one leg, on the sofa^ bent under 
them» and the other hanging down over the edge; 
(the Bofae are far to high to allow it to touch the 
ground.) A Frenchman who saw; for the first time in 
his life« .this unipedal exhibition, asked " si les belles 
dames de Smyme n'avoient qu' une jambe !'' 
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^' But give Aspasia's self Minerva's shield,. 
She could not rouse the Greeks in battle-field.'^ 



Several heroines have figured in the Greek revolution 
worthy of the cause to which they have devoted them-^ 
selves. The following is one of the many romantic 
circumstances resulting therefrom. 

A young Greek girl, of extravagant beauty, marched 
with her brethren, in male attire, against Yussuf Pacha 
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and the Lalliotes ; Bhe wad taken, and brought before 
the Pacha : Yussuf was struck by the appearance of 
hid prisoner) and determined that so handsome a head 
should not be sent to Constantinople ; he granted him 
]ife> and even ordered him admission among his own 
slaves. Here^ however, whether from gratitude for the 
former favor, or disinclination to the latter, the young 
soldier discovered her sex; the Pacha of course, became 
instantly enamoured ; the captive was obdurate and 
inflexible, nor was it till after she had rejected many 
tempting, but exceptionable overtures^ that she wag at 
last admitted to the vacant sofa of his fourth wife. 
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STANZA I. 
** And should the Kislar Aga scent your path/' 

This Kislar Aga is the head of the black eunuchs, 
and sable commander-in-chief of the women of the 
Sultan, and who exercises the function of executioner 
in sacking these " houris" of the harem^ in the event 
of a '* faux pas'' among them. 
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STANZA II. 



>f 



'' And just observe this kind of human Slighter. 



If the Turks were as clerer ind ohiTalrouft in sacking 
cities, SfC. as they are women,the Russians woukl not, in 
all probability, have made the Passage of the Balkan, 
with the mere loss of 300 men. 



STANZA II. 

m 

'^ Is common in the land of Sestos^danghter.'' 

Alluding to the beautiftil Hero, or heroine, of the 
ancients, for whom Leander was sacked 6t rather 
drowned in the Hellespont* 
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STANZA IV. 

^'^Mean^ehile, as my obsenration goes, 
The haiem, eertes, is a pretty spot ; 
And o*er the palace of a Pacha throws 
A beautiful enchantinent ! — *' 



During my tour in Egypt^ I was fortunate in the 
opportunity of visiting the palace of Mohamed Ali, 
viceroy of that country. Both at Alexandria and 
Grand Cairo, (his ordinary residences,) the establish- 
ments are in the usual style of oriental magnificence ; 
and I observed that the harems of both were remarkable, 
as being the most embellished parts of the building, 
especially that of the palace, at about four miles from 
Grand Cairo, where the gardens are laid out in a most 
tasteful manner: independent of numerous elegant 
fountains, in the centre of them is an immense reservoir 
for bathing ; it is paved with marble, and surrounded 
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on all sides with beautiful marble columns of the 
Corinthian order. This, with the apartments adjoining, 
is the sanctum sanctorum of his highness the Pacha ; 
and is surrounded with a light trelliswork, such as 
encloses the windows of the harems in general, and is 
so constructed that through it the ladies can see, and 
not be seen. 



STANZA VI. 



^ This I Ve my doubts on ; for, where so maziy, 

like budding flowers, are ta'en and heaped together^ 
It stands to reason, that but few, if any, 

After such treatment, would be worth a feather.'' 



From all that I hare seen and heard, during my wan- 
derings in the East^ I should imagine that the unfortu- 
nate " earthly houris/' as they hare been termed, enjoy 
any thing but happiness : their life is one continued 
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scene of indolent listlessness, and servitude to their 
imperious master; and nothing can be a more con- 
vincing proof that they art unhappy^ than the circum- 
stance of their desire of escape, should opportunity offer 
itself. 



STANZA X. 

'^ And thus th' affair was settled,— I mean this. 
Which, like modt love affairs, was very short.^ 

An affair similar in its consequences occurred at 
Alexandria, some few years ago : Moharem Bey, the 
present admiral of the Egyptian fleet, had in his^harem 
a beautiful woman, whom he had purchased as a slave, 
and whom he afterwards made his wife. Previous, 
however, to iier having entered the seraglio, a young 
Frank had seen her, and became much enamoured of . 
her charms. '' The course of true love never did run 
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f mooth ;'' heilbe, in this case, bewildered with dreams 
of his enchanting fair one^ our young Lothario resolved 
on attempting to visit her, at the risk of his life* His 
endeavours had been frequently frustrated, until he at 
last succeeded. He saw her; and, while paying his 
devotions at the shrine of his adored one, with all the 
enthusiasm of a young and zealous lover, to the terror 
of both, Moharem discovered them ; when, as is usual 
on such occasions, a summary judgment was passed on 
each : the lady was immediately sacked for sea, while 
the unfortunate lover was condemned to be beheaded. 



NOTBSi 18* 



STANZA XXI. 



" Without the sword of Tyranny, what would be 
The Turkish empire ?-->like a stormy sea/' 



''In Turkey, generally^ punishment is awarded rather 
according to a man^s relative wealth or poverty, than 
in proportion to his crime^ with this curious variation, 
however, from certain other demoraUzed countries 
where justice is made a traffic of, and the greater the 
wealth, the greater the impunity, that here extent of 
riches are adverse to their possessor, by becoming 
objects of consideration to the sultan, himself the head 
of the law, who is too apt to see nought but guilt, 
when sentence of condemnation lays at his feet a head, 
and whatever wealth the peccant subject may possess. 
There is no dribbling with muftis, and cadis, and 
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moolahs ; the lion must have his share, which means 
the whole.'^ Vide Macfarlane's Canstantinople. 

The following historical outline of the character and 
remarkable circumstances connected vrith the eleyation 
of the present sultan to the Ottoman throne, from the 
above-mentioned work, will serve to show in what 
manner monarchy is acquired and maintained in 
Turkey : 

" Mahmood the Second^ the reigning monarch of the 
Osmanli people, was born in the year 1785. He is the 
son of Sultan Abdul Hamid, and the only survivor of 
a very numerous family of brothers and sisters.* At 
the deposition of his cousin, Sultan Selim th^ Third, 
he was, as he had been from the moment of his birth, 
a close prisoner in the harem, confined to the society of 
slaves, and denaturalized men and women. This abo- 



♦ The number is differently stated at twenty, twenty-four, and thirty, 
male and female. 
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tninable system of captivity and demoralization was firsi 
instituted by Soliman the Magnificenti about the middle of 
the siitteenth century^ to avoid the dangers of revolt and 
disputed succession. Since that period, the princes of 
the Ottoman race languish within the walls of the 
seraglio, until death liberates them, or the course of 
events calls them to a throne, for the duties of which 
the whole of their preceding life has directly tended to 
unfit them. The effect of this system has been to. give 
to the Ottoman empire, instead of spirited and warlike 
princes, such as the brilliant and uninterrupted series of 
their first ten monarchs, a disgraceful succession of 
imbecile and effeminate sultans, cruel, but cowardly; 
luxurious, yet barbarous in t|ieir very luxury ; a com- 
pound of the characters of the malignant eunuch and 
the sensual uninformed womati. 

With the exception of the deposed Selim, the son of 
Mustapha the Third, there were but two princes, sur- 
viving children of Abdul Hamid, and cousins to 
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Selim * Mahmood, being the younger of the two^was left 
to share the captivity of Selim; and his brother^ the 
imbecile Muatapha^ was called to the throne^ by the 
united voice of the mufti) the oulemas^ and janissaries. 

** Had the gentle Selim possessed the character of 
many of his ferocious predecessors^ he might yet have 
saved his life and throne ; for^ when obliged by his 
rebellious subjects to take refuge in the interior of the 
seraglio, he could instantly have put to death the princes 
liis oiqptives, and thus, remaining alone of the sacred 
raoe, had secured to himself safety for the present^ and 
full immunity for the future ; and the deed might have 
been excused, in the eyes of a sanguinary people, by the 
natural impulse of self-preservation. But to such deeds 

the nature of Selim was incapable ; he could not be 



* The order of tuccestiou it not, is in European monarchies, from 
father to eldest son ; but, on the death or deposition of a sultan, the 
eldest prince of the r<ice, be he brother, cousin, or son, is called to the 
throne. 
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moved to the bibody tragedy^ by the cridft of the Uind^ 
ungimteful mob, who were hailing Muatapha^ hid cousin, 
as his successor; and as the mufti, deputed by the 
insurgents to announce his deposition, approached the 
strong and well-defended walls of the seraglio, he mildly 
ordered the gates to be opened to him. He listened with 
dignified silence to the discourse of the arch-hypocrite, 
whose benefactor he had been ; and, shrinking at the 
picture of ciril war and bloodshed, he bowed his head 
to the decrees of fate, retired to his prison, and left his 
|>tierile ebusin an undisputed throne. 

"The misfortunes of Selim were productive of the 
greatest advantages to Mahmood ; the deposed monarch, 
who, on the threshold of the throne he was retiring 
from, is said to have had the magnamity to advise the 
dasuded Mostapha, who with ungrateful eagerness was 
stepping in his place, and to wish him more happiness 
on it than he had experienced himself, — beguiled the 
irksome hours of captivity, in instructing his youthful 
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cousin and fellow-prisoner^ whose mental development 
had hitherto been favored or checked .by the obsolete 
science and benumbing dogmas of a chodgea» ch6sen 
from the fanatic body of the oulemas^ the only instructor 
allotted to these unhappy princes. 

"The reign of Mahmood's brother Mastapha^ who 
had stepped so unfeelingly on the throne of Selim, was 
destined to be as brief as it was inglorious.* The revo- 
lution that terminated it^ was a political novelty for 
Turkey, inasmuch as it was not the work of janisaaries 
or oulemas^ but of a party hostile to both,— -the operation 
of gratitude and affectionate reverence. The whole.was 
conceived and executed^ with astonishing spirit and 
prudence, by Mustapba Bairactar. 

* The following are the data of the rapidly succeeding reyolutioDs 
and atrocities : Selim was deposed^ the 31st of May, 1807 ; Musts^ 
was deposed, after having murdered Selim, the 28th of July, 1808 ; 
Mahmood was girt with the imperial sabre, on the 11th of August, 
1808, at the mosque of Eyoob ; and put his brother, Mustapba, to 
death, on the 16th of November following. 
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''After the murder of Selim, Mustapba is said to 
have contemplated the strangled^ blackened^ corpse with 
ferocious joy; and then, retiring within the sacred 
precincts of his harem, he ordered the slaves to open 
the gates of the seraglio, and to give Selim into the 
hands of the bairactar* who demanded him. As the 
gates rolled on their tardy hinges and disclosed the 
horrid spectacle^ the disfigured remains of his prince 
whom he expected to re-establish on his throne, the 
firm-hearted pacha of Rutschuk threw himself on the 
ground^ kissed thehands and feet of his unhappy sultan, 
and wept aloud. 

''The presence of mind of Seid Ali, the Capitan 
Pacha, prevented further horrors : He roused the 
bairactar from the stupor of his affliction ; and orders 



** The Musts^pha Bairactar before mentioned : who, from his bravery 
and services, had had conferred on him the dignity of the three tails, 
with the appointment to the important paohalic of Rutschuk, on the 
Danube. 
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were at once issued > and speedily executed, to seize the 
tyrant Mustapba, ere, to preserve himself and his thrope, 
he should consummate another crime, in the murder of 
his brother Mahmood, now,^ excepting himself, the 
sole male remnant of the house of Qsman. The 
sanctity of the harem could not protect the pusillani- 
mous monster: he was dragged from its recess^ and 
thrown into the apartments where his victim, SeliiD} 
had languished and perished. Meanwhile, Mabmood 
could not be found; his non-appearance caused the 
greatest consternation, and palsied the arms both of the 
chiefs of the conspirators, and their followers. The 
latter began to exclaim, that Mustapha had already 
killed his brother, that the imperial blood of Osman now 
flowed in no veins but his, that he must be their sultan 

» 

after all! The dilemma was confounding, and a 
revulsion in the popular feeling might take place every 
moment. The leaders rushed again into the presence 
of Mustapha, and demanded his brother. The de- 
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throned prince vowed, in the name of the prophet, 
that he knew nothing of him, that he had not laid 
violent hands on him. 'Should it prove you have/ 
roared the infuriated bairactar, [ I will send your soul 
to hell, though your race end with you, and the whole 
empire should follow you !' At length, after a long and 
most anxious search through the interior of the seraglio, 
Mahmood, the future sultan of the Moslemins, the 
iron-handed and iron-hearted reformer, at whose name 
millions were to tremble, was discovered, in a dark 
neglected corner, and drawn from beneath a heap of 
carpets and mats, himself half-dead and trembling ; 
and it required time to convince him, ithat those who 
came to place him on the throne, were not the emissaries 
of his brother, despatched to kill him. 

" It is generally asserted that Mustapha had deter- 
mined to strangle his brother, as well as his cousin, and 
that Mahmood owed his safety to an old female slave, 
who concealed him at the first violent approach of the 
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bairactar. The events of the tragedy were precipitate : 
be was not discovered by the Kislar Aga, when the 
search was ordered ; and^ in a few minutes, the insur- 
gents were masters of the palace, and of the person of 
Mustapha.'' 



STANZA XXII. 

" Where crouching slaves would eke be lordly masters^ 
And Desolation lift her^haggard brow.'' 



The reader may remember the horrors that were 
committed by the Janissaries^ on the deposition of 
Sultan Selim. The streets of Constantinople were 
inundated with blood ; not only all those who had been 
actively engaged in the Nizam Djedid, but all those 
who were known, or supposed, to be favorable to it, 
were remorselessly butchered. 
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*' The empire of the Crescent, once so glorious, has 
been shorn of its beams ; and now, instead of inspiring 
terror to the infidel nations, is reduced to feel it in its 
own bosom ! This change is attributed to the demo- 
ralization of the Janissaries, and to the ridiculous pre- 
judices of the Moslemins, — prejudices falsely pretended 
to have their origin in religion, and in the institutions 
of the prophet,— -against adopting the discipline and 
military improvements of their enemies. The original 
formation of the body of Janissaries is described, and 
praise bestowed on their subordination and gallantry, 
and on the glorious exploits that marked their career, 
as long as they retained their original virtue, as long as 
they were the foremost band, under the Saogiac of 
Islamism, for defence or for conquest. This they had long 
ceased to be ; and it is shown how, from dutiful subjects, 
they had become turbulent traitors ; how the odas or 
barracks, which they were bound to live in by their 
law, were deserted, for their private shops and houses, 

K 
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and the resorts of the idle and vicioiis; faow^ from 
soldiecB, they had become mere bacc^ or trncksters, 
keepers of coffeehooses^ porters^ and boatmen ; and 
how th^ had been brought to consider the only part 
of military duty an attendance on paydays; and to 
compensate for their shameful deficiencies when in the 
field and in the face of an enemy, by their brawling, 
their insults^ and commotions, when restored to the 
capital/' Vide Macfarlane's Constaaiinapk* 



STANZA XXII. 



" Where half expire in indolence and ease. 
The other groaning with their miseries I*' 



There exists but two classes in Turkey ; the despotic 
.grandee> and the subordinate slaves of the state. 
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STANZA XXIir. 



^ To know, and hear, and see the genii there, 
Dwelling where erst the Greek and Roman were i? 



la June 1821, when the signal of revolt had become 
alarming to the Turks in the Morea, one of these genii, 
the Capudan Pacha, or High Admiral, addressed a letter 
to the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, in 
which figured this elegant efFusion : '' The rebellion of 
the Greeks, being an atrocious act of anarchy, is hated 
by all the nations which have a head or monarch, 
because all kings are adverse to rebels." 

Again, in the treatise on the Nizam Djedid,* the dif- 
ferences between the ignorant, disorderly armies of 
Turkey, and the armies of the Franks, is admirably 



The modem reforms of the sultan, on the European model. 

k2 
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drawn, and in a manner calculated to touch the Tarkth 
Some of the author's* sallies on the inaptitude, the 
vanity, and boastings of his countrymen, are extremely 
piquant. The following may be found amusing { 

" It is a certain fact we have often witnessed at the 
war, that many persons, who, in the whole course of 
their lives, had never had a gun in their hands, but had 
passed their time in the exercise of some trade or 
peaceful calling, not knowing what to do, put the balls 
in their muskets first, and the powder on the top of the 
balls ! It has often been shown by experience that, as 
these individuals do not know how to fire a gun, it 
would be much better for them to quit the army alto- 
gether, as their presence is an injury rather than a use, 
from the confusion they occasion. Some of these 
undisciplined soldiers, not knowing the proper charge. 



* Chelibi-effendj, the author of a work, in the Turkish language, 
entitled "The Basis of Victory." 
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ntHa down t6o much powder, burst their guns, and 
wound, or kill, not merely themselves, but their neigh- 
bours. Again, many of our unpractised cavaliers who, 
when mounted on their coursers, believe themselves 
the heroes of the age, and will not deign to salute their 
very fathers ; when they come to draw their sabres in 
battle, they flourish them about so unskilfully that 
they wound the heads of their own horses, and cover 
wilh blood themselves and their beasts/' 



STANZA XXVIII. 



^' We told tliem of it, and have hopes, a year hence, 
They Ml do away with such a mean appearance.'' 



It is a melancholy fact, that the Greeks, in general, 
treat their females with the greatest contempt. In my 
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walks^ I not nhfrequently met a swaggering chieftahi 
taking his cnstomary promenade, while the wife, by far 
his better half, brought up the rear, with all the reverence 
imaginable, herein reversing the hquais system. 

I could mention one gentlemen, who, possessing 
some lovely and amiable daughters, was deputed to 
make a tour to England, in quest of the Greek loan^ 
and other contingents; who, after indulging in all 
the luxuries and revels of high life, to which money- 
had provided him access, returned to his family in 
Greece, and, contrary to the example which was set 
him among civilized people, has fallen into the dege- 
nerate state which existed in his family previous to his 
departure. 



notes: i9d 



STANZA XXXm. 
«• Who nobly fought ! as fight the truly brave." 

The following anecdote, as related by Mr.Waddington, 
wiU be a sufficient evidence that there exists among the 
Greeks an innate spirit of enterprise and talent, which 
may be called into action when the nature of circum- 
stance demands it : 

** In the autumn of 1823, an Austrian^ ship of war, 
took a small Ipsariot privateer^ carried her into Smyrna, 

* By the way, the Austrians have been to the Greeks, if possible, 
greater enemies dian the Turks; they have availed themselves of 
every species gf connivance to oppose, and, in many instances, (such 
as the present,) put to death (hose unfortunate Greeks who may 
have fallen into their hands. The patriotic and virtuous Riga was the 
first martyr who fell in the cajose of Greece ; he was treacherously 
seized by the Austrians, and given over to the Turkish authorities. 
The day is not far distant, however, when the Austrian government 
will have cause to repent of their rash conduct to a people who have 
akeady taught them that they are more to be feared than despised. 
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and delivered her crew, consisting of twenty-one personsF^ 
into the hands of the Turkish governor. They were 
immediately sent off to Constantinople for trial, and 
were already crossing the sea of Marmora, and had 
arrived almost under the cannon of the Seraglio; a few 
minutes more would have decided their fate: at this 
critical instant, however, some of them contrived to 
break the chains by which they were bound ; they rose 
upon the guard, overpowered, and put them all to 
death. Having thus obtained possession of the boat, 
they proceeded boldly towards the Dardanelles, the 
only outlet which could conduct them to their country. 
For two days, they were detained by contrary wind& 
among the islands of the Marmora, in the heart of the 
Turkish empire. At last they were enabled to advance, 
and they entered the straits, every where lined by the 
batteries of the enemy. To the various interroga- 
tions made to them during this passage, they re- 
plied, that they were charged with despatches frooft 
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the Sultan to the Capudan Pacha^ and were forbidden 
to stop on any account* Some shots were fired among 
them, but, happily, with no effect, and they escaped 
from. this peril. Scarcely, however, had they cleared 
the straits, when they were hailed by a Turkish frigate, 
which approached them rapidly, but, even in this 
danger, they were not resourceless ; they directed their 
course towards the Turkish port of Tenedos, and ap- 
proached extremely near to the batteries. This ma- 
nGBUvre deceived both parties : the frigate ceased to 
pursue, and the batteries did not fire upon them ; and, 
after again extricating themselves from the very grasp 
of the enemy, they were at last picked up by a Spezziote 
cruiser. This anecdote, which I know to be autlientic, 
(says Mr. Waddington,) presents an instance of that 
lingular mixture of address and audacity, which is so 
strongly characteristic of Greeks." 

Another " ruse de guerre" occurred during the first 
war of the famous Sulibtes against Ali Pacha, in 1792 : 

k3 
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A Tarkish general^ named Sulemaa Tzapari^ with his 
son and sixty agas^ shut themselves up in the chutch 
of Glichi ; into which, by nighty the Suliotes threw 
a number of hives, full of bees, whose stings being 
insupportable, obliged them to surrender ; and on con- 
dition of their keeping peace, they were set free. 



STANZA XXXVni. 
** Beiside th' Athenian's solitary tomb.'* 

The tomb of Themistocles, which overhangs the sea, 
at the Pireus, the chief port of Athens* 



STANZA XLVI. 

. "There were three learned doctors." . 

I have now touched on neutral ground $ meanwhile, 
as tbe subject which occupies thi»> and a grea^ pcnrtdon of 
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the succeeding stanzas, is of a delicate nature, from the 
" penchant" I have to mystery, I will not particularize 
the gentlemen alluded to here and elsewhere, but leave 
my readers in the agreeable suspense of conjecture. 



STANZA XLVII, 
'* The one opposed the doctriae of Brou3sais.*' 

This learned metaphysician argues, that all inflam- 
mations have their origin in the stomach, or what in 
technical language is called the ''gastric region.'^ 



STANZA LII. 
^' One morning, in a skirmish with the foe." 

To the circumstance alluded, I was myself an eye- 
^vitness : In company with my friend , a Greek, 
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with a musket in his hand, approached us ; and, stating 
his having taken it from a Turk, whom: he had killed, 
requested we would make him some remuneration for 
his valour. This story, however, like many others of 
its nature, was false, as it had belonged to one of the 
Greek regulars who was killed in the action ; his 
reward was awful : no sooner had the words escaped his 
lips, than a recochet eighteen-pounds shot, (which my 
friend, in his letter, had magnified to a hundred pounder,) 
passed between us, and laid him dead at our feet. The 
ball having struck him below the breast, the scabbard 
of his yatagan was strewed around in pieces, while th^ 
weapon was thrown a considerable distance from us. 
No sooner had my friend picked up the yatagan, than 
another Greek came up and demanded it, stating that 
the fallen man was his brother. My friend, without 
hesitation, gave it to him ; when the fellow immediately 
decamped, leaving us^ in silent astonishment, to muse 
on his insolence and brotherly affection. 
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STANZA XV. 



" Which not e'en Epicurus might disown 1'' 



Epicurus was an Athenian philosopher, and flourished 
about two hundred years before Christ. He promul- 
gated the doctrine, that '' the happiness of mankind 
consisted in pleasure/' If we may credit the assertion 
of Diogenes Laertius, the pleasure arising from novelty 
induced him, by the labours of his pen and genius, to 
compose three hundred volumes. 
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STANZA XIX. 



"And then, like Vasso." 



A Greek traitor of that name. He was the first in 
flight, at the battle of Athens ; and, from his peculiar 
propensity to running away, has caused the death of 
many a brave countryman in the field. 



STANZA XIX. 

" Besides our friends, the doctors, was a priest." 

Among the chieftaiqs and deputies from the islands 
who, on various occasions, visited Lord C, I cannot be 
so remiss as to omit giving a short mographical sketch 
of a worthy gentdeman, who styled himself an Archi- 
mandrate, and whose versatility of conversation amused 
us not a little. After a k>ng and chivalrous eulogium 

1 
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on the crusttdeni who bad joined the standard of ther 
faithful, against that of the Crescent, he commenced 
descanting on his own peculiar merits; at the same 
time, now and then, throwing out a hint that egotism 
formed by no means a part of his character. He was 
a tall, bloated, and somewhat inelegant looking per- 
smiage, habited in his robes of office, which seemed by 
no means improved from wear, having acquired a rusty 
hue, while his beard was of a proportionate length with 
himself, or about two feet by one in breadth. 

To go through the whole of his chivalrous narrative, 
would impose too much on the credulity of my readers ; 
I shall, therefore, merely afford an outline of his tout 
Miemble : 

fo his youth, he had served with Napoleon, in Egypt; 
in the famous battle of the Pyramids, he had received 
a desperate sabr« wound from a Mameluke, (the eschar 
of which had become invisible) ; a miraculous cure 
from the plague, at Jaffa ; as weU as a most extraordinary, 
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and (as he said, with some emphasis,) an almost incre-* 
dible, escape from the enemy, after having been acci- 
dentally made a prisoner of war, with the agreeable 
anticipation of being roasted alive ! 

On his discoursing on the grandeur of the Pyramids,, 
a gentleman near me felt desirous of knowing something 
of the locality and character of Rosetta. On putting 
the question, however, our enlightened traveller possessed 
about as slight an acquaintance of that place, as of the 
palace of the Great Mogul. His narrative being, ended^ 
be, with a degree of self-importance seldom surpassed, 
stated his firm resolve to lead the Greeks to battle, with 
the sword in one hand, and the cross in the other. All 
this rodomontade confirmed our suspicions as to^ hia 
real character. In a few days, we had the opportunity 
of observing that the said Archimandrate, as he termed 
himself, was nothing more nor less than (to use the 
words of Johnson,) "a very pretty scoundrel/' and, 
withal, a coward to the core. 
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STANZA XXL 



^< I asked him of Rosette.^ 



Rosette^ or^ as it is termed in English, Rosetta, is 
about a day's journey from Alexandria, across the desert. 
The environs comprise the Delta, or that part of Egypt 
remarkable for its great fertility. From being situated 
on the Rosetta branch of the Nile, the country is irri- 
gated after the manner of the ancient Egyptians, and, 
moreover, presents a singular contrast to the immense 
tract of desert which we passed on our way from 
Alexandria, and which approaches even to the walls 
of the once flourishing, but now desolate, town of 
Rosetta. 
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STANZA XJCn. 
'^ The modem Cimon^ on his liquid way.'' 

Cimon> the Athenian, and the son of Miltiades> 
became distinguished for his virtuous patriotism, and 
his glorious career of conquest against the armaments 
of ^erxes. He fought and conquered in the defence of 
Greece ; Lord C. went out witii that object, we pre- 
sume, but, from a complication of mi^ortunes, failed. 



STANZA XXIII. 
" The very blaie of such a constellation.'^ • 

This luminous phrase I have borrowed from, if I 
mistake not. Colonel Stanhope's work on Greece, 
wherein it is applied to Lord Byron, on his arrival in 
that country. 
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STANZA XXVII. 
" A Turkish shawl he had contrived to twist/' 

He had very cavalierly and unceremoniously billeted 
himself at our quarters, in camp before Athens, where, 
as we had frequent skirmishing, our worthy pastor 
proved himself more of an epicure than gladiator, 
having, on our return, invariably found him snugly 
attacking our provisions, which, in those pugnacious 
times, were not very abundant. In addition to this, in 
various instances, he had been detected in what, in 
common law, is termed "petty larceny." On one 
occasion, I missed a Turkish shawl, of some value ; the 
suspicion fell on him ; while a doctor present, remark- 
able for his eccentric manners, having observed a sudden 
increase of bulk near the centre of gravity in our 
cavalier, stimulated from his own previous losses, with 
a sabre as his search-warrant, after much manoeuvering^ 
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actually found the shawl in question, very inelegantly, 
encircling his waist ! This circumstance fully con- 
firmed our former suspicions ; a court-martial was held; 
he was nem. con. dismissed the camp^ and has, I believe, 
since that period, contrived to dispense with his arch 
title, and remains in perfect incog., at least to all 
foreigners. 



STANZA XXX. 

" Tliere was another, but that one is dead," 

Captain Gordon Urquhart, who had formerly served, 
with merit, as an officer in the British armies : he was, 
unfortunately killed at Carabousa, a fortified rock, off 
Candia. In Greece, he was beloved and respected by 
all who knew him, from his affable and generous dis- 
position. 
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STANZA XLVin. 

'* Their heads, to deck some sacred mosque's high steeple^ 
As signposts for the Sultan*s virtuous people."^ ] 

The greatness and importance of a Turkish victory is 
estimated according to the number of heads, ears, and 
hands, which the seraskier^ or commander-in-chief^ 
transmits with his despatches to Constantinople. 



STANZA LIX. 
" I love tlie cause to which I Ve been allied." 

Much has been said about the Greek cause. The 
present era in the history of Europe and European 
policj/, will be remembered as long as nations shall 
exist : it will be remembered with pride^ on the part of 
the patriot ; and will teach him that, to use the words 
of Byron, '' in native swords and native ranks' liberty 
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alone is to be achieved ; and that, in a national point of 
view^ a virtuous and noble cause will ultimately triumph, 
however harsh the mandates of a foreign power* 

England has been designated as the throne of liberty; 
in the cause of Greece, she had a noble opportunity of 
proving herself as such. Had not the unfortunate 
Greeks, from their valour and intrepidity in the field, 
proved themselves worthy the protection for which they 
sued, and to which they were entitled, the case would 
have been far otherwise. The protection of England 
would have reflected eternal honour on her annals. 
There is one circumstance, however, in which our 
country may congratulate herself; it is that, throughout 
the whole of this cruel and exterminating war, ** not one 
Englishman has ranged himself under the banaers of 
the Crescent ;'' and that the people of England have 
had the welfare of Greece at heart, from the commence- 
ment of their arduous struggle. Hereafter the historic 
Muse will tell of Greece, that — Her liberty and indepen- 
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dence was sought and won^ through years of the greatest 
privation and peril ; supported by the voice of the 
people : v^hile the monarchs of Europe withheld from 
them a protection which would have saved thousands 
of unhappy victims from a premature and cruel death ; 
who^ for their timely succour, would have received the 
universal prayer of those who happily are no more, and 
who now sleep beneath the soil of their unfortunate 
country ! 



STANZA LIX. 

'' They have not all with equal courage vied." 

The following observation of the talented author of 
** Eleazar and Naphtaly/' is, with a slight variation, 
under existing circumstances, equally applicable to the 
Greeks : 
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" Their constancy during four hundred years of mis- 
fortune, is surely worthy of some consideration ; and, 
if a small number of wretched Greeks do dishonour 
themselves by usury, meanness, and disgraceful cove- 
tousness, the wise man ought to reflect that the certain 
way to render despicable is to despise ; to consider that 
their vices are the offspring of this continual contempt, 
and that it is a matter of just astonishment, that the 
greatest portion of that nation should have preserved 
any virtue, in the midst of the wretched contumely, the 
undisguised temptation, and the terrors, to which they 
have been so long subjected." 



STANZA LX. 

^* They Ve been the slaves to guiltier slaves than they," 

Under another head in a preceding canto, I omitted 
to introduce the following anecdote, which will, from 
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its nature, sufficiemtly illustrate the courteous affability 
of the Turks towards the unfortunate Greeks, when 
dependent on their protection : • 

" There was a genteel youug man, of the town, a 
Greek, who was pointed out to me as being the husband 
of the handsomest young woman of Chesm6. Of the 
wife, whose beauty I heard enthusiastically extolled 
by those among whom beautiful female faces are not 
rare, I could never get a glance. The door of her house 
hardly ever turned on its hinges, and, if it did, it was 
only for the egress and ingress of her husband, or an 
. old female servant ; the gazebos or windows, towards 
the street, were latticed with more than Turkish care 
and jealousy ; in short, she was kept more secluded 
than the favorite of a harem. This wide departure 
from the usual Greek practice, had been occasioned 
by the passion with which her beauty had inspired a 
Turk of the town. After suffering the persecution of 
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this man for some time^ during which she could never 
get out without meeting him, and hearing his proposals, 
seconded by threats, she at last confided the dangerous 
secret to her husband ; and it was agreed between them 
that, to avoid the ret)etition of such scenes, and the 
violence of the tiger-lover, she should constitute herself 
a prisoner in her own house. The passion of the Turk, 
however, seems to have been of an impetuous and 
lasting nature : he watched the house, he walkecl the 
street, and, in his phrensy, threatened the husband 
himself with destruction, if he did not consent to, and 
co-operate in, the prostitution of his wife ! These 
threats from a powerful Turk, a connexion of the aga's, 
were sufficient to render the unfortunate couple truly 
miserable ; they passed some weeks in continual alarm ; 
and at length worn out by the worst of woes, and 
menaced anew by the Turk, they determined to abandon 
their home, and save themselves, with what trifling 
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moveable property they might possess.* They stole out of 
the town at the dead of the night, crossed the neck of 
land on which Chesm^ is situated, to a deep bay called 
the gulf of Resdere, embarked in a small Greek fisher- 
boat, and were carried to a Greek brig of war, in the 
straits of Scio. The next day, when their flight became 
known, the aga Confiscated their property, and I saw 
his mystic seal placed on their dwelling. I learned 
afterwards, with satisfaction, that the Greek brig had 
found means to have the fugitives conveyed to the 
island of Tenos. The prayer of all the poor Greeks at 
Chesm^ accompanied the youthful couple.'* Vide 
Macfarlane's Constantinople. 



* There we're sereral other Turks who had cast an eye of desire 
on the fair Greek, and had determined what should be her fate, and 
her husband's, whenever a season of turbulence should favor them 
with an opportunity. 



l2 
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STANZA LXI. 

" If I deem ill, at times, 'tis for her good/' 

Opposed to the many mercenary adversaries again&t 
which the cause of Greece has struggled, I have felt 
some satisfaction in introducing the observations of 
authors sufficiently acquainted with the Greek character 
to warrant a perfect reliance on their statements and 
opinions. Messrs. Macfarlane, Emerson,* Blacquire, 
Waddington, Stanhope, &c. have done honour to their 



* This gentleman, whose talents have procured him a deserved 
reputation as the author of ^^Letters from the ^gean,'* &c. is engaged 
in a modem History of Greece, which, I doubt not, will further illus- 
trate the Greek character ; and, from the popularity which the author 
has already acquired, will tend to do away with those malignant and 
cruel invectives which the enemies of Greece have promulgated. By 
the way, Mr. E., in his first work on Greece, relates an anecdote, 
which, from its propriety, may well merit a repetition here. 

" On my introducing the subject of Greece, a Spartan observed : 
^ In referenpe to the disadvantages which she has to surmount, and the 
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heads and hearts, in vindicating a people who^ though 
at present imbued with a compound of good and evil, 
are, nevertheless, open to improvement, and whose 
natural genius has already developed itself in no ordi- 
nary degree. I shall conclude this note with the fol- 
lowing appropriate remarks :* 

*' Can a nation be educated in twenty years ? a nation 
crushed and lacerated by long oppression, and still 
bending and groaning under its burden ? Yet another 
century, and that people, the most naturally enlightened 
under heaven, would have snatched such glimpses of 



want of talent and principle in the heads of her government, together 
with the total want of confidence and unanimity among her chiefs and 
soldiers, unfortunate Greece was yet in the infancy of emancipation ; 
that it would be unjust to require from a child the perfection of 
maturity, or that of pure virtue from one just emerging from slavery. 
However, the government and her chiefs are somewhat better than 
this : two men alone founded Rome ; and, although these men were 
brothers, the one kiUtd the other !' " 
* Waddington's Greece. 
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knowledge, through the obscurity of despotism, as 
would have rendered their tardier efforts at once 
unanimous and irresistible; from the streets of the 
Fanal, to the valleys of Cjrprus, one triumphant accla- 
mation would have attended the march of independence. 
That was the moment intended by Qature for the Greek 
revolution; then^ indeed^ would its birth have taken 
place without convulsion ; its growth would have been 
erect and regular, and its hands unstained by crimes. 
But since it has pleased Providence, that thus, violently 
and untimely produced^ it should have arrived at a 
certain degree of prosperity, and attained, as it would 
seem, a permanent existence, not hopeless of increase 
and amelioration, it becomes us to rejoice at the cir- 
cumstances which have forced upon our age so unex- 
pected and so magnificent an event; and, while we 
more ardently admire whatever it contains truly admi- 
rable, to attribute to its prematurity the defects which 

« 
distort and disfigure it/' 
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STANZA LVII. 
" Her fanes had been with infidels defiled/' 

While musing and descanting on the antiquities of 
the ancients, a French traveller thus mentions the Turks : 
'^ Les barbares qui ont etoufie dans leur vaste empire les 
arts, les sciences, les villes, les royaumes. II ne reste 
que le nom de tant d'ouvrages fameux que leur igno- 
ranCe a laisse perir, on que leur aveugle fanatisme a 
detruit." Vide Somarjfs Lettres sur rEgi/pte,'' 



STANZA LXU. 

" But now her God looks on her !*' 

Extraordinary phenomena and events, acting on un- 
educated and superstitious minds^ have, in the course of 
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the war, done more for the Greeks, than the sword 
might otherwise have effected, as the following occur- 
rences will testify : 

" In the eleventh war of the Suliotes, in 1800, against 
the tyrant Ali Pacha, a singular accident, which hap- 
pening just when the Turks were preparing for flight, 
deserves to be recorded here : A violent and dreadful 
storm arose, more terrible than any which had ever 
before be^n witnessed or heard of by any of them ; but 
what was most curious and surprising, the storm did 
not extend beyond the place in which the Turkish army 
was, so that it was universally declared, on both sides, 
to be a judgment from God. 

"The Turks, frightened both at the bravery of the 
Suliotes and the violence of the tempest, fled, without 
stopping, to Lipa, where they found Ali Pacha himself, 
to whom they declared, unanimously, that they would 
no longer carry on a war against the Suliotes, who, said 
they, neither eat nor sleep, but are born only for the 
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destruction of men. They therefore entreated permis- 
sion to return home, and renounced all pay." Vide 
History ofSuli and Parga, 

Again : 

" From the night of the 24th of November, 1821, to 
the 22d of June following^ the day of the capitulation 
of the Turks, the garrison, amounting in the first 
instance to about 1600 persons, with many horses and 
beasts of burden, had no other supply of water than 
that furnished by the cisterns of the citadel ; and even 
this, in their certain expectation of the usual rains, they 
had consumed with little economy. In the mean time, 
the winter, and next the spring, was passing away, and 
not a shower had yet fallen. They watched every 
cloud as it rose from the Egean sea, and came rolling 
towards them ; and, as it appeared to be approaching, 
they spread out their bowls and their sponges, extended 
their shawls and their turbans, and the very veils of 
their women, that not one precious drop might be lost, 
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while the names of Allah and the prophet were loudly . 
and frequently invoked. Not one drop ever came to 
them : the rain fell in abundant showers on the plains 
below, on the olives ajid the vineyards, on the neigh- 
bouring villages, and even, once or twice, on the very 
town of Athens ; but the clouds were invariably broken 
by the Acropolis, as if they shunned the red flag which 
was floating there. 

'' This is no fable ; and persons, of course, are not 
wanting, who here discover the special interference of 
Providence.* 

" However that may be, the skies continued their 
partiality during a siege of seven knonths; and the 



* If so, we must recollect that precisely the same iDterference of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, exerted precisely in the same ' manner, placed 
the same Acropolis, some two thousand years ago, in the possession 
of Sylla " the Fortunate.'* If the Greeks should ever accomplish their 
intention of erecting a temple in the style of antiquity, they will do 
well to dedicate it to Fortune. 
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Turks, diminished in numbers, enfeebled, and dis- 
heartened, at last capitulated. And here I must men- 
tion^ to complete this extraordinary story, that, on the 
third day after their evacuation of the place, in the 
very driest and most improbable season, there fell a 
torrent of rain which deluged the Acropolis." Vide 
Waddingtoh*s Greece. 



STANZA LXni. 



" While Greece hath sons to perish in her right." 



''This unfortunate people, it will be seen, are not 

the degraded beings which they have hitherto, , but too 

generally, been believed to be. Inhabiting a country 

rich every where with the monuments of enterprise and 

glory, the Greeks, fully alive to the recollection, and the 
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scenes with which they are familiar are fitted to induce, 
have already imbibed a portion of the spirit which 
animated their forefathers^ and no less impatient of the 
caprices of tyranny, than emulous of the deeds which 
gained this celebrity, they have, at length, after a long 
night of servitude, and after having experienced all 
the bitterness of oppression, embarked in a struggle 
for liberty ; a struggle already illustrated by deeds 
not unworthy of the ancient heroes who perished at 
Salamis, or fell on the field of Marathon." Vide 
History ofSuli and Parga, 
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STANZA LXIII. 



'* No power shall cnish her with its giant might." 



It is not the mere circumstance of the Greeks having 
risen against their oppressors at a premature period 
that astonishes us ; but it is the intrepidity and daring 
courage which they evinced, more especially in the 
days of the Suliotes and Pargrotes, with such heroic 
commanders as Marco Botzaris ! Witness the memo- 
rable sieges which they endured at Missalonghi, where 
two formidable armies were defeated and dispersed: 
their annihilating an army of 30,000 cavalry, under the 
unfortunate and fated Dramali Pacha, which invaded 
the Morea, whose bones lie scattered, to this hour, on 
the shores of Corinth ! By sea, their efforts have been 
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equally astonishing ; and well may Mr. Waddington 
exclaim : 

" I have beheld too much of the real nature of this 
singular contest, to retain much disposition to enthu- 
siasm ; but, when I recollect the floating masses which 
I had lately left at Constantinople, and in the Darda- 
nelles ; when I recollect the magnitude and resources 
of the Turkish empire, its ports, its forests, and its 
opulence; and when I behold a few individuals, the 
inhabitants of three naked rocks whose several cities* 
do not nearly equal the area of the mere seragUo 
of the sultan, animated by a variety of feelings, of 
which some, at least, are honourable, in support of a 
cause whose purity is unassailable ; when I see these 
daring islandersf successfully bid defiance to their 



* The serai and its appendages cover a space of ground exactly 
equal to that occupied by the entire city of Vienna. 

t Every one conversant with Greece has heard of the immortal 
Canaris the brulotier ; two Turkish admirals, with their ships, fell 
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gigantic enemy, and even defeat, in open sea, his un- 
wieldy force, I will not attempt to qualify the admi- 
ration which is extorted from me by so singular a 
combination of genius and audacity." 



by his hand. Next to him, in rank and valour, is the venerable 
Miaolis, the Greek admiral who, in one of his exploits, destroyed a 
division of the Egyptian fleet, with twenty-five Austrian, Sicilian, and 
other vessels, in the port of Modon, near Navarin. 
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